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A New Start ? 


HESE words must be set down before, the polling booths have 
closed ; by the time they are read the result of the general election 
will be known. In these circumstances, any attempt at prophecy would 
be even more foolish than it usually is. It seems fairly safe to say that 
the popular vote will be very closely divided between the major parties. 
But which side will have the slender margin of votes, and whether 
the majority of seats will go the same way, are matters on which the 
available evidence would not permit a judgment, even if there were still 
time to pronounce one before the event. 


It may be, then, that this election will hardly reach an enforceable 
decision even in the narrow matter of choosing who shall be the King’s 
Ministers. It is already clear that it will not have decided much else. 
The campaign has added little or nothing to the political enlightenment 
of the nation. Mr Churchill’s proposal of a new approach to Russia on 
the subject of atomic energy, whether or not it was wholly responsible, 
has certainly been politically effective, mainly through the incredibly 
inept handling of it by Labour speakers. But with this single exception, 
the campaign seems to have been conducted on the assumption that 
Britain is an enchanted island removed from the world’s troubles, and 
that full employment and a high standard of living are to be had for the 
asking. Yet if one thing is more certain than another, it is that the 
conditions of national life in the next five years will be almost wholly 
different from those of the past four and a half. It is very remarkable 
that the period of immediate postwar readjustment, in which the world 
is still manifestly living, has lasted as long as it has already. It cer- 
tainly cannot last much longer. The most unusual combination of 
circumstances which, in Britain, produced a record high level of 
employment and a record high level of real wages at one and the 
same time was not deliberately created by any government—least of 
all by the Labour Government which did not take office until those 
conditions already existed. They have been quite exceptionally lucky 
(no perceptible skill has entered into the process) in maintaining the 
precarious equilibrium so far. But the thoughtful voter who has 
looked for indications of what either party would do when the tide 
inevitably turns has looked almost wholly in vain. If he has not chosen 
decisively, it must be because there was nothing decisive to choose. 


If it is the Labour Party which has the small parliamentary majority 
and the responsibility for governing, no major change in course can be 
expected. It is true that Mr Attlee will have some very difficult per- 
sonal problems to solve. The campaign has revealed to the country 
what spent forces both Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps are, and it has 
provided no comfort at all for those who, with the memory of Lloyd 
George in mind, have professed to see a potential statesman in Mr 
Bevan. It is true also that not even the shadow of an honest “ mandate ” 


- for proceeding with nationalisation can be found in the campaign. But 


the Labour Government will continue their present course, if only 
because they clearly have no idea at all of anything else they could 
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do. They will continue to tinker with inflation, the 
balance of payments, with economic efficiency and with 
national defence, while presenting to the rest of the 
world a face of obstinate complacency which cannot fail 
still further to estrange Britain’s friends abroad. The 


only comfort that it will be possible to derive from this _ 


prospect will lie in the reflection that it is the surest way 
of bringing on the day of reckoning with the maximum 
slaughter of illusions and the best chance of a return to 
reality. 

But if it is the Conservatives who win the toss, there 
is at least the possibility of a change of course. To judge 
by the way they have fought the election, the possibility 
must be accounted very small. They would be faced at 
once with the problem of reconciling their pledges to 
reduce taxation and curtail inflation with their no less 
binding promises to support and extend the welfare state. 
They might well find themselves caught in as tight a net 
of conflicting rigidities as the Socialists. The only way in 
which they could escape would be by determining from 
the very first day to pursue a policy of the utmost auda- 
city. It may be that a Conservative victory would create 
a wave of sentiment towards Britain in most of the coun- 
tries of the west which would provide enough working 
moral capital for a sharp change of course. It is true 
also that great occasions often call forth great qualities, 
and it may be that there are hidden reserves of wisdom 
and daring within the Conservative ranks which only the 
pressure of responsibility would extract. But one cannot 
help doubting it. At election times, politicians must, of 
course, try to be popular. But would a Conservative 
government, even after the election is over—and especi- 
ally if it results in an exiguous majority—have the 
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courage to take a long-term view of ity ? Would 
it not be much more likely to take the easy and cautious 
course of fitting in with the mood of an unaroused elec- 
torate rather than run any risks in the effort to arouse it ? 


This article has not, after all, been so difficult to write 
in advance of the essential information on which it ought 
to be based. For, whatever the result may be, it will not 
be one to arouse any enthusiasm. Those of our readers 
who see in this simply the patronising condescension of 
those who have held themselves aloof from a human 
struggle, are, of course, entitled to their opinion. Ir is 
certainly much more pleasant to be able to take sides 
with a clear conscience. But the facts are that this country 
faces problems of the utmost difficulty and that they 
cannot be solved without a very much greater readiness 
to face the realities of a cruel world and draw their 
logical consequences, than either of the major parties 
has yet given any indication of showing. Since the 
appeal was to the people and the people are still deluded, 
it may be that no one, up to and including February 23rd, 
could be a realist and a successful politician at one and 
the same time. From Friday morning, February 24th, 
the case is altered. Even from the narrow political view- 
point, it is the next election that then becomes important. 
Whoever has to assume the responsibility of governing, 
he cannot begin too soon to face the bitter facts that, by 
then, the electors will have discovered for themselves: 
that nations must earn their livings, that only a secure and 
wealthy state can guarantee security and welfare to its 
citizens, that the cost of safety and independence for 
Britain will fall heavily on its citizens. The events of 
the next few years should show which party will meet 
the challenge that so far both have avoided. 


Defence Line in Asia 


se time ago the American Secretary of State, when 
pressed for a declaration of his Far Eastern policy, 
spoke of waiting “ until the dust settles.” Dust, however, 
does not always settle ; as many Americans have cause to 
remember, it may envelop the landscape for long periods 
of time while the wind blows the topsoil off a once 
fertile countryside. The political dust-cloud in the Far 
East was particularly thick during the long fraternal 
embrace of the Russian and Chinese leaders in Moscow 
beginning with the celebrations of Stalin’s seventieth 
birthday. But the announcement of the Russo-Chinese 
treaty of alliance has brought a rift of light in the murky 
haze which surrounds Communist activity, and it is 
possible to take stock of the situation in Asia as it 
presents itself to the western world. 


After all the turmoil and excitement of recent months 
the decision in China has been less clear-cut than was 
at one time expected. The Nationalist blockade of the 
ports of southern China has not relaxed and the air 
attacks on Shanghai have not diminished, but increased 
in intensity ; even during the Pacific war China’s largest 
city was not so depressed and derelict as it is today. 
This outcome is profoundly disappointing for those 
foreign merchants who hoped for a revival of trade after 
the Communist victory, but it must be even more distress- 
ing to the innumerable Chinese who have rallied to the 
Communist side, not from belief in Communism, but in 
order to re-unite their country and make an end of civil 
war. The craving for peace has been the strongest of all 


motives in ravaged China, and nothing has been so 
destructive of Chiang Kai-shek’s popularity since 1945 
as the belief that he chose to pursue the civil war 4 
outrance when he could have had a reasonable con- 
promise. But now, even while the pall of smoke which 
hangs over Shanghai after each fresh bombing is a 
reminder of unfinished strife between Chinese, has come 
news of the treaty which aligns China, whether for peace 
or for war, in the larger conflict which divides the world. 


Whatever they may think of its concessions to national 
pride, or of the protection it is said by Communists 
to afford, it is hard to believe that any intelligent 
Chinese can imagine that the published terms of the 
Russo-Chinese treaty represent a great economic beneiit 
for China. It is true that China is a country which is 
very nearly self-sufficient at a low level of agrarian 
economy and has less need to worry about the balance 
of trade and dollar shortages than many nations of far 
more advanced productivity. But is has not been the 
purpose of modern-minded Chinese to stagnate in the 
backwardness of a pre-industrial era; for many 
years they have been by the dream of 4 
rapid industrialisation whereby China would break 
out from its old weakness and poverty and take a 
place among the nations more in ing with its 
vast population and considerable natural resources. 


There is, indeed, no sign at all of a programme of 
industrialisation to be carried with Russian aid ; 


the idea seems rather to make China’s economy more 
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“ colonial ” than before, so that it can provide foodstuffs 
and raw materials for the new industrial areas of Siberia. 


The more fanatical of the Communist leaders may be 
content with this, but it must bring a bitter disillusion- 
ment to many progressive Chinese who have supported 
the Communists against the Kuomintang in the belief 
that the new revolution would clear away obstacles to 
China’s economic development. The new rulers of 
China have deliberately cut off their country from the 
possibility of American economic assistance which would 
have been forthcoming for a united China on a far larger 
scale and with fewer strings attached than the loan now 
received with so much official gratitude from Moscow. 
If any Chinese really thought that Peking could obtain 
an unconditional and unstinted bounty by turning from 
Washington to Moscow, the experience of Jugoslavia 
might have warned him that there are more kicks than 
halfpence in dependent association with the Soviet 
empire. 

* 

In time the process of disillusionment in China may 
produce a discontent which even a highly competent 
propaganda machine and a ruthless apparatus of police 
power will be unable entirely to suppress. Meanwhile 
the political momentum of Communist victory in the 
Far East remains very strong and is deeply affecting 
countries beyond the borders of China, especially Japan 
io the east and Indo-China to the south. In each of these 
areas there is now a direct challenge to a western power 
represented by a local authority and armed forces—in 
Japan, to General MacArthur and the American occupa- 
tion troops ; in Indo-China to the French army which is 
fighting there in accordance with the agreement con- 
cluded between France and the Bao Dai regime in Viet- 
nam. In both cases the situation is such as to be well 
suited to the basic themes of Communist propaganda. 
For the Chinese public the Americans in Japan are repre- 
sented as conniving at the restoration of Japanese mili- 
tarism and at preparations for fresh Japanese aggression 
against China, while Russia will be their reliable pro- 
tector against Japan. With regard to Indo-China, 
Chinese opinion needs little encouragement to be anti- 
French ; the Chinese see here a classic example of 
European colonialism which severed by a war against 
China the old tributary relation which had bound the 
kingdom of Vietnam to the Chinese empire. In China 
therefore the Communist political offensives to get the 
Americans out of Japan and the French out of Indo- 
China can count on strong popular support. Within 
Japan and Indo-China the spectacular triumph in China 
makes the local Communists infinitely more formidable 
than they could possibly have been if a Kuomintang 
government were still installed in Nanking. 


It is only too clear on which side time is working in 
and around China. There may develop, in a matter of 
years and in ways not now predictable, important fissures 
and strains in the Sino-Soviet front. There certainly 
will develop, in a matter of months and in ways already 
predictable, a landslide in the border states of southern 
Asia towards co-operation with Communist China, unless 
they are told clearly and quickly where the stop-line of 
the western governments is to be drawn. Already in the 
key rice-producing area of Siam the voice of appease- 
ment is being heard ; in adjoining Burma there is a state 
of political anarchy such as agitators dream of ; there, as 
in Tibet, the door to India is on the latch, waiting to be 
kicked open. 
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This is the situation that Dr Jessup, the American 
Ambassador-at-Large is discussing with Mr Nehru this 
week end in Delhi. He has fresh in mind the impres- 
sions made on him by the recent conference in Bangkok 
of American diplomatic representatives in Asia ; and Mr 
Nehru has in mind the arguments and facts placed 
before the Commonwealth Ministers at the Colombo 
conference. The immediate task of American and British 
policy is to try to convince the Indian Cabinet that 
neutrality in face of the Communist advance is impos 
sible, and that no firm front against it can be held 
without India and Pakistan as the political and economic 
base. There has been nothing to suggest either that 
Mr Nehru will be easily moved from his present attitude 
or that the various causes of bitter dispute between Delhi 
and Karachi can be quickly removed. It may, therefore, 
be unwise for American and British statesmen to await 
or invite Indian co-operation in every move they make. 


Clearly the first requirement is that Mr Acheson and 
the British Foreign Secretary should work together. 
The governments of Asia must not be allowed to sce 
yet another divergence of policies such as there was 
over the recognition of the Chinese Communists. The 
second is that both governments should define beyond 
any possibility of misunderstanding the line beyond 
which they will tolerate no aggression or indirect inter- 
ference with non-Communist governments. The Soviet 
purpose in the new treaty with Peking is clearly to divert 
China’s attention and energies southward, to tasks which 
may at the moment appear to Mao Tse-tung as rela- 
tively easy. The western purpose must be to make them 
look difficult and, in the long run, dangerous. It is true 
that President Truman has this week given a warning 
of the right kind. But for Asia to understand it, for the 
mischief makers to be deterred and for the possible 
victims to be reassured, the warning must take some 
regional form such as now gives security to western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. What the form should be 
is difficult to judge. Doubtless a Pacific defence pact 
would be possible, but hardly before the immense diffi- 
culty of making peace with Japan have been overcome ; 
and a Pacific pact would have little significance for 
Burma and Siam. A general declaration of policy by 
the United States, Britain and France defining their 
sphere of vital interest would be a bracing tonic to their 
friends in Asia, provided that some later agreement 
between the governments threatened by Communist 
expansion could be reasonably expected. 


* 


Whatever form the warning may take, the fact has 
to be faced that readiness to resist the use of force is 
the only thing that will make it effective. And unless 
it is effective in delaying and deterring Communist 
expansion from its China base, the plans for economic 
aid discussed at Colombo and now being considered in 
Washington will prove too little and too late. Asian 
governments, and their peoples, must have some confi- 
dence in the future, some assurance of security and 
stability before they can be expected to plan vigorously 
those economic and social improvements which are the 
long-term answer to the Communists. Containment, as 
many Americans now point out, is not enough ; but con- 
tainment is the condition without which Marshall Plans 
and Spender Plans cannot work. In short, Asia must 
be told where lies the western defence line around China. 
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Mr Cube’s Predecessor 
(By a Correspondent) 


T= general election of 1950 has been conducted 
with such demureness that it is difficult to recall that 
two months ago Mr Herbert Morrison was not on speak- 
ing terms with Mr Cube. Mr Morrison was sincerely 
convinced that Mr Cube was a menace—a menace to 
freedom and all that the British hold dear in their demo- 
cratic institutions. Mr Cube’s protector, Lord Lyle, 
was equally certain that he had a perfect right to defend 
his business against nationalisation by stamping a comic 
figure on his company’s sugar cartons. He insisted that 
there was nothing political about Mr Cube: that he was 
merely a symbol of the business man’s right to protect 
his private interests from state interference. 


The Lord President retorted, “What about the 
Peckham by-election and the great Liberal fight with 
the brewers in 1908 ?” He plainly regarded this as 
the classic example of the intervention of big business 
in politics. But in comparing the hilarious events at 
Peckham in 1908 with the quiet and solemn political 
struggle of 1950, he only emphasised the enormous 
change that has come over the British people’s approach 
to their politics. 

x 


Nineteen hundred and eight is a long time ago. How 
many people recall those stirring days when income tax 
was a shilling in the pound, beer twopence a pint and 
cigarettes at threepence for ten? A Liberal Govern- 
ment led by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman had swept 
the polls two years earlier and the administration in- 
cluded such well known figures as Lloyd George, R. B. 
Haldane, Winston Churchill, and Herbert Samuel. 


It was the year when J. M. Barrie scored his great 
popular success of the stage with What Every Woman 
Knows, when George Bernard Shaw watched the first 
performance of his Getting Married, at which the acting 
of Henry Ainley was much praised by the critics. It was 
the year when Edward Elgar composed his First 
Symphony, when George Meredith celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, when Florence Nightingale received 
the freedom of the City of London, and when Professor 
Rutherford began a series of notable experiments on the 
properties of certain radio-active “ a-particles ” which he 
had succeeded in separating from helium and believed 
to be “ veritable atoms of radium.” 


On the political front there is a striking resemblance 
between the hostility to the Liberal Government of 1908, 
and the criticisms levelled at the Labour Party today. 
The structure of social security, which has now been 
almost completed, was being founded amidst great 
opposition. In those days, the great Liberal measures 
of reform were constantly described by their opponents 
as “ socialistic” and “‘ confiscation.” The rise in taxa- 
tion to pay for these social services evoked the same 
animus and fear in the minds of the comfortably off 
as it does today. 

All these emotions played a part in the Peckham by- 
election, but it was the Licensing Bill, recently intro- 
duced by the government, which, as the campaign de- 
veloped, dominated all other issues. The Bill sought 


to reduce the number of public houses in the country 
and to strike at the monopoly in licences which had 
grown up over the years. The private brewery interests 
were enraged. A “Brewery Shareholders’ Defence 
League ” was formed and a circular was issued which 
attacked the Liberal Government in terms which would 
surely bring a blush of recognition to Mr Attlee’s cheek, 


After referring to the House of Commons and its 
large Radical-Liberal majority as “Keir Hardie and 
Co.” (which was as ripe a compliment then as it would 
be to describe the Parliament of 1945-50 as “ Willic 
Gallacher and his Boys ”) the circular added: 

When it is remembered that the present Prime Minister 
and his fellow Scotchmen based their claim to come in and 
rule England on the ground that they would secure econo- 
mies the hypocrisy of the whole business is shown. With 
an income tax of a shilling, with war taxes still levied, and 
with a rise in the price of bread of thirty per cent, there is 
little for which to thank the collection of persons now ex- 
tracting £150,000 a year from the British public in order 
to bring England to the level of a fourth class Power. 

At the election of 1906, the Liberal party had cap- 
tured Peckham by a majority of 2,300. As soon as the 
vacancy caused by the death of the sitting member was 
announced, the liquor trade concentrated its attentions 
there. On the day after the Liberal candidate was 
adopted, the Daily News, the forerunner of the News 
Chronicle, announced that the liquor interests “ are 
pouring their organised forces—horse, foot and artillery 
—into this particular area of South London. They will 
spend money like water (sic) ; they will flood the con- 
stituency with canvassers; every public house will 
become a Tory committee room.” On the same day the 
paper reported that the trade proposed to spend {5,000 
in the constituency. 

* 


The Liberal candidate was a respected figure among 
the London schoolteachers, Mr Thomas Gautrey. The 
Conservative candidate was Mr H. C. Gooch, who des- 
cribed himself in his election address as an “ abstainer 
and strong advocate of temperance.” Mr Gautrey strove 
hard to keep Free Trade and Social Reform to the fore. 
Mr Gooch on the other hand was clearly unhappy in 
his allies, although he opposed the Licensing Bill as an 
unjust enactment. But no matter what the candidates 
did or said, beer held the day. 


The first real sensation of the election—which threw 
the Liberals into a frenzy of rage—was the following 
announcement made at a meeting of Meux’s Brewery : 

The directors have decided to send a cheque for {50 to 
the Conservative agent in the Peckham Election, the money 
being sent by them, not in the capacity of brewers, but of 
property owners. The directors will also send a personal 
gift of £21, and offer to send canvassers from their staff. 

Mr Gooch promptly returned the cheque with a severe 
snub to the directors. 


The scenes on the Rye reached a fever pitch never 
known in modern elections. The number of electors on 


the roll was less than thousand, and a contem- 
porary report asserts that were more canvasscrs 
than electors. A crowd of forty thousand gathered on 
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March 14 to listen to an endless stream of oratory. On 
this chilly day there were four waggonette platforms 
occupied by pro-beer orators while the suffragettes, who 
were acting as light but deadly skirmishers in the fray, 
also had four platforms. The Socialists (who were not 
running a candidate) were represented by “a donkey’s 
barrow or two” of propagandists. There is no record 
whether young Mr Morrison was among them. 


* 


Great tides of oratory swirled and eddied above the 
deep undertow of beer. The Conservatives brought 
down no fewer than five front benchers. But the chief 
feature on Tuesday, March 17, was a visit from that 
dazzling junior minister, Mr Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Mr. Churchill was a Liberal then—and, indeed, in his 
more reflective moments, he might still be so described 
today. But even he, perhaps, might be a little startled 
were he to read again the fighting speech which he made 
to the electors of Peckham in 1908, when he stood up 
for the teetotallers, lashed out at the embattled brewers, 
and denounced the House of Lords. 


A contemporary reporter quotes the present leader 
of the Conservative Party as follows: “I appeal to you 
men of South London not to be misled by beer-fomented 
froth and rhetoric, but to raise your strong right arm 
and smash, smash, smash this hereditary barrier which 
stands between you and progress.” In a characteristic 
Churchillian peroration he added, “I ask you to look 
behind the weaklings and the worldlings and to march 
on and on to obtain a victory that will be spoken of in 
England for years to come.” 


His reference to “the hereditary barrier” was pro- 
phetic. The Liberals did not win Peckham and, en- 
couraged by this, the House of Lords indulged in a 
wreckers’ orgy. One Liberal Bill after another was 
thrown out or mutilated beyond recognition. The climax 
came in the following year when Lloyd George’s budget, 
proposing mild increases of taxation to pay for social 
reforms, was rejected by the angry peers. Two general 
elections were fought in a single year on the issue of 
“ Peers versus the People ” and out of that struggle was 
born the Parliament Act of 1911. 


But the more we progress, it seems, the more we 
return whence we began. Once again the Left is seeking 
to reduce the powers of the House of Lords. And Mr 
Cube takes over from Mr Bung in the defence of the 
rights of private property. 
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But there is an important difference in method. 
This year’s general election has been a vicar’s tea 
party compared with the campaign at Peckham forty 
years ago. In those days people took part in politics with 
much more gusto. Even Mr Aneurin Bevan would have 
been in his element. 


Listen to Lord Samuel, now leader of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Lords, then Mr Herbert Samuel, 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office. Rallying to the 
hard pressed standard of Mr Gautrey on March 19, he 
said 

We are told that the licensing bill is a great Socialistic 
attack upon property and that if a measure of confiscation 
of this sort is proceeded with no one’s property is safe. At 
any rate if we are robbers we are robbers in good company. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and seventeen bishops are 

Socialists and confiscators with us. 


This sally—shades of Mr Morrison—was received with 
loud laughter and tremendous cheers. 


* 


The battle of the newspapers was as vigorous as the 
battle of the hustings—or the waggonettes. “ We feel 
the utter inadequacy of words to convey a due sense of 
the magnitude of this issue,” said the Daily Telegraph 
in one of its leading articles on the Licensing Bill, but 
as the Daily Chronicle acidly pointed out, the Telegraph 
had delivered itself of the following expressions in the 
article in which it confessed its verbal bankruptcy: 

Utter iniquity. 

Sheer brigandage. 

Fanatical legislation. 

Socialistic confiscation. 

A gigantic act of public theft. 

A raiding expedition of partisan blackmailers. 

The sum of hypocrisy with the maximum of wrong. 
A measure of plunder. 

A measure of fraud. 

Positive brigandage. 

Progressive and cumulative plunder. 

An act of financial slaughter. 

A tremendous scheme of plunder and confiscation. 
A profligate imposture. 

A scheme of despotic plunder. 

A colossal sham. 


On its side, the Daily News, which bore the brunt of 
the fight for the Liberals, replied to the violent attacks 
of the trade in these terms: 


The Government will take no heed of these bullyings 
and ravings. We will have the Bill if every by-election were 
lost over it. We will have the Bill even if every other item 
of this Session’s programme has to be sacrificed for it. It 
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has ceased to be a demand for the community to regain 
control over the national drink waffic. It has become a 
fight by the community against the despotic dominance 
of a gigantic Trust and Monopoly. 
On the morning after polling, the Daily News sorrow- 
fully recorded “ Bung has triumphed at Peckham!” The 
Liberals were out by a majority of 2,494. 


Mr Gautrey, the defeated candidate, lived on in com- 
parative but blessed obscurity. He lived, in fact, until 
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just eleven weeks ago when he died at the age of 97. 
Reporting his death on December 8 The Times noted 
that he had an “ unusually long association with edu- 
cation’ and that “he was one of the founders of the 
Safety First Movement.” Of his memorable fight at 
Peckham there was no mention. The issues which made 
Mr Gautrey’s name a household word all over England 
forty years ago were smouldering into life. But the man 
—the symbol—had been forgotten. 


Tax and the Theatre 


VER since the Entertainments Duty was introduced 

in 1916 some allowance has been made for conces- 
sions to the “live” theatre and since 1935 these con- 
cessions have been sufficient to give the theatre an advan- 
tage which seriously irritates the cinema proprietors. A 
further relaxation was granted to the live drama on 
September 3, 1939 ; the date was quite accidental, and 
the Government proceeded to close the theatres down 
completely for several weeks. From then until 1946 the 
duty was increased in successive budgets to provide more 
revenue. The present position, which has not changed 
much since 1946, is that cinemas, horse racing, dog 
racing and some other forms of spectacle pay the full 
scale of duty and provide between them a revenue (in 
1948-49) of £42,390,000. Theatres and music-halls, 
football, cricket and other sports, charged on a reduced 
scale of duty, provide £4,430,000. An odd {£330,000 
comes from unclassified receipts and the total for the 
year is £47,154,000 from a tax which produced only 
£8,153.771 in 1938-39. A solitary crumb of comfort 
tossed to cinema owners is that under the 1948 budget 
they were granted a complete tax exemption (shared with 
all other forms of taxable entertainment) in rural areas. 


What are regarded by cinema owners as serious 
“ anomalies ” arise from this differential rate of taxation. 
Anybody paying 1s. 9d. to see Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet at the local cinema contributes 84d. in tax. 
In a theatre where there were Is. 9d. seats the tax on a 
live performance of Hamlet would be 2d., and on a 
2s. 6d. seat it is 4d. The same scale of difference applies, 
fiscally if not artistically, to Danny Kaye as a music-hall 
artist and Danny Kaye as a film star. To the cinema 
owner these “ anomalies” seem scandalously unfair ; to 


the Treasury they are a deliberate device calculated to 


draw the heaviest receipts from where the heaviest earn- 
ings are made. As long as the cinemas are capable of 
producing something like {£40 million a year in tax while 
the theatres and mousic-halls produce less than 
-£3,000,000 the Chancellor of the Exchequer will seek 
to preserve these “ anomalies .” 


Certain other advantages granted to the theatre have 
caused some distress recently not only in the cinema 
trade but among some theatre-lovers too. They were 
first granted in 1946 to regularise the position 
about exemption from tax on “ educational” stage per- 
formances. Up to then exemption was granted on 
“ educational” grounds to individual plays at the dis- 
cretion of the Customs and Excise authority, and 


~ occasional freedom from tax could be won by clever 


manipulation of private theatre membership. Under 
this system there was ample scope for the philistinism 
of individual civil servants, though they often proved 
to be sympathetic and—within the limits of the relevant 


Finance Act—even enthusiastic when it came to choos- 
ing the plays to be blessed by tax exemption. It was, 
no doubt, a Customs and Excise officer who first thought 
of labelling Charley’s Aunt as “educational” in its 
general tendency. But this was a method which made en- 
couragement of the modern play and the new dramatist 
virtually impossible because of the lack of precedents by 
which they could be shown to be “ educational.” So the 
new scheme was designed to give much greater artistic 
freedom to producers. It was no longer to be the choice of 
play which won the exemption, but the general objects 
of the production management, and about 7,000 exemp- 
tions are granted annually—though not all of them are for 
commercial managements since the privilege was 
extended to amateur societies last July. 


* 


Under the 1946 Act, if it could be shown that the 
management was “ non-profit-making ” (a loose phrase 
which really means “ non-profit-distributing ©) and that 
its aims and objects were “partly educational,” 
then ali its productions were automatically exempted 
from entertainments duty. Some precautions were 
taken to ensure that any profits actually made would 
be put back into new production and that there 
would be no calculated inflation of dramatists’ or 
actors’ fees where these were determined as a percentage 
of the takings at the box-office. It was immediately 
pointed out that there was nothing to prevent the theatre- 
owner from demanding a higher rent or a greater pro- 
portion of the gross takings. Complaints have been 
made, too, that certain plays which have enjoyed exemp- 
tion—including two Restoration comedies and 
Streetcar named Desire—are unworthy of it, because 
far from being educational, they are (it is held) immoral 
and degrading. But is was just to provide a way out of 
this no-man’s-land where artistic or moral values were 
unsuccessfully weighed against Treasury policy that the 
non-profitmaking system was designed. Those who 
criticise certain plays as unfit for exemption on such 
abstract grounds are asking, in effect, for a Treasury 
censorship to add to that of the Lord Chamberlain ; and, 
in fact, many people of great respectability can be found 
to argue that The Relapse and The Beaux’ Stratagem 
are among the treasures of the English drama and that 
the Streetcar is no more culpable on moral grounds than 
A Doll’s House. Much of the criticism aimed at one 


outstandingly successful organisation in the non-profit- 
making line (Tennent Productions Ltd.) was answered 


when the Select Committee on Estimates investigated 
the Arts Council last year. 


If the list of plays produced by non-profit-distributing 
companies is scrutinised it will provide plenty of scope 
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for argument about what is the meaning of “ educa- 
tional ” or even of “ partly educational.” One company’s 
list includes two revues and an Irish farce, but it also 
contains works by Euripides, Shakespeare, Chekhov and 
a variety of young modern dramatists, British, American 
and continental. This list alone goes far to justify the 
1946 exemption policy, for the successes in it were used 
to subsidise the “ failures *—failures, that is from the 
box-office point of view—and if there are errors of judg- 
ment in some of the choices of play they are the sort 
of error which a producer must be free to make if he is 
also free to find good new plays. But such lists hardly 
answer the doubts which exist about whether the 1946 
policy goes far enough in encouraging the “ live ” theatre. 
It costs the revenue £750,000 a year, of which about 
£75,000 is for production in the West End of London, 
staged in association with the Arts Council. 


* 


Mr Priestley, who is no enemy of state paternalism, 
complains of the non-profitmaking principle because its 
original intention to encourage purely artistic enterprise 
‘* may be twisted to add to unearned profits and to tighten 
the control of the drama by speculators in theatrical 
property.” It remains still to be proved that theatre 
proprietors, as opposed to production managements, 
have not done better out of the non-profitmaking scheme 
than the Treasury ever intended. Mr Priestley also 
makes more serious complaints about the depressing 
effect of entertainment duty on theatrical productions 
which are outside the non-profitmaking class. He speaks 
of a production which paid £850 in tax during its first 
week, leaving a profit to the producer of {100 while 
production costs of £3,000 remained to be covered ; 
and of a “ smash hit ” making a week’s profit of just over 
£300 while paying £1,000 in tax. These plays are the 
successes, but each season’s crop of failures pays its 
tribute of taxation, and sometimes it seems clear that the 
failure is caused by the tax and that the Treasury loses 
more than it gains. The high rate of tax makes the 
“nursing” of a new play almost impossible. It must 
be a “hit” immediately or not at all. If it fails the 
Treasury gets two or three hundred pounds a week for 
perhaps a month, but if that money had been available 
to keep the play going a little longer the tax might have 
been payable for the whole of a longish run. The theatre 
is full of such speculations which can be proved only by 
trial, and there is no comparable situation in the cinema, 
which can use publicity to “ push” a film in hundreds 
of places at once. The play must make its mark quickly 
and in a single theatre. 


Without any loss of revenue the Entertainment Duty 
might be adjusted to give the “ live ” theatre outside the 
non-profitmaking: scheme a better chance of prosperity. 
The Theatres National Committee proposes that the tax 
should be abolished on live productions. This is going 
too far, perhaps, but need plays pay quite such a high 
rate of taxation while their original cost of produc- 
tion remains unpaid? If they are losing money at 
the beginning of their run, need they be charged the 
same rate of tax as the “smash hit” ? Could not the 
play which runs for several years pay a gradually higher 
tate of tax to help in equalising any loss of revenue on 
the less successful enterprises ? 


Without going out of its way to reinforce failure at 
the expense of success it does seem possible that the 
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Treasury might devise an entertainment duty less 
crippling than the present one though it would need to 
be designed so that the benefit went to the players, pro- 
ducers and dramatists rather than to the landlords and 
gamblers in theatre property. 


* 


Before this could be done it might well be necessary 
to inquire into “tendencies towards monopoly in the 
theatre industry’ which would turn up some facts at 
least as striking as those which the Palache Committee 
turned up in 1945 about monopolistic tendencies in the 
film industry. A high proportion (at least 25 per cent) 
of the theatres in London and in the provinces are con- 
trolled by combines, and it might well prove that this is 
one of the main causes of the high rents which make it so 
difficult for unattached producers to make a success of 
theatrical ventures. 


All costs in the theatre have been rising steadily ever 
since the end of the first war. But in the last ten years 
the rise has been more serious and the concessions 
already made on entertainment tax seem inadequate to 
balance them, especially as the price of entertainment 
has risen little compared with that of other luxuries. 
But the tax can be regarded as a drag on theatrical pro- 
duction more directly than it can on film production 
though the film industry can show much more striking 
statistics. The Courtneys of Curzon Street, for 
instance, contributed £406,250 in entertainment tax, but 
the producer says he did not recover his original costs. 
Mr Harold Wilson affected to see a “ sinister unanimity ” 
of opinion in the three principal sections of the film 
industry during the recent “ anti-tax” agitation which 
was led by Mr Rank and strongly supported by the Plant 
report. But the structure of the industry itself, so much 
of it vertically organised, makes unanimity on tax prob- 
lems—if on nothing else—inevitable ; it has existed for 
at least twenty years. Naturally, more is heard of it when 
times are bad. More of the same sort of complaint might 
be made on behalf of the live drama if the producers 
were organised to anything like the same extent as are 
the theatre owners. 


No industry can be expected to take kindly to the taxa- 
tion of its product, but although the present Chancellor 
has done more than any other to make things easier for 
the theatre there is room for some improvement in the 
method of assessment, which need not bring any net loss 
to the revenue. The Government dispenses a small sub- 
sidy to the theatre through the Arts Council and it has 
authorised a grant of a million pounds to the National 
Theatre which may be built some day, but these are 
small gestures compared with the highly speculative loans 
made with relative freedom by the Film Finance Corpora- 
tion which will, before long, have run through its first 
£5,000,000. 
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NOTES OF 


The leaders of the three parties brought the national 
election campaign to its close at the end of last week with a 
series of political broadcasts. They contained nothing that 
had not been said already, and according to investigations 
among listeners they had little effect upon the loyalties of 
those who heard them. This week the campaign has returned 
to the constituencies with politicians, great and small, 
arguing and cajoling their electorates towards the ballot box, 
with formulas decided upon ten days te two weeks ago, when 
the campaign was in its formative stage. 

The election campaign has been described as dull—most 
particularly by foreign correspondents, sent over to find the 
clue to the great debate between socialism and free enterprise, 
who have had to content themselves with a meagre collection 
of human interest stories. In fact it has not been so much 
dull as quiet. Apart from the effect of a winter election with 
severely limited campaign expenses, this quietness is, perhaps, 
partly the reflection of a popular mood wherein most people 
made up their minds some time ago, either from conviction 
or prejudice, about which party they would support. It is 
also partly due to the fact that 1950 belongs historically to 
the period of postwar illusion—the real issues of peace have 
not yet made themselves felt among ordinary people—with 
the result that mo party has yet developed a radically new 
programme. The question whether the British people are 
politically adult or politically enervated will be answered not 
m this election but in some future one. 


Whatever the outcome of the election, it is clear that the 
two leaders of the major parties have accepted the view that 
an election, while seemingly concerned with the return of 
members to Parliament, is becoming more and more of a 
plebiscite for a Prime Minister. Both Mr Churchill and Mr 
Attlee took the main weight of their party’s campaign upon 
their shoulders, and shared the spotlight only with their 
senior political advisers—Lord Woolton and Mr Herbert 
Morrison. In Mr Churchill’s case this was natural, but it 
was done in the face of grave qualms ia his own party about 
his political judgment. In the event, however, he and the 
Conservative party have fought the election not only with a 
first-class organisation but with great tact and political guile. 
That Mr Attlee should emerge as the most important figure 
en the Labour side is more surprising. If Labour has won 
the election by Mr Attice’s quiet methods, his prestige in 
the party will be so strong as finally to kill the myth that he 
is merely a buffer between warring titans. On the other 
hand if Labour has lost, the control of Mr Attlee and Mr 
Morrison must be weakened, since there will be a strong 
case for arguing that Labour must never again fight an 
election on the defensive, even if it means rattling every 
radical skeleton in the cupboard. 


x * x 


Marshall Aid—Third Year 


Congressional committees have this week begun their 
hearing on the US Administration’s proposals for a third 
year’s extension of Marshall aid. Mr Paul Hoffman, the 
Economic Co-operation Administrator, has asked for an 
authorisation of $2,950 million for the Marshall year June 30, 
1950-§1. The amount actually required and that which was 
requested in the President’s budget message was $3,100 
million, but Mr Hoffman was able to save $150 million from 
the appropriations for the current year and by carrying this 
over to next year the fresh moneys needed will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. Mr Hoffman was also able w suggest 
a tentative allocation with the largest share—namely, $687.1 
million—going to Britain, Germany taking $552.9 million, 
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France $502.8 million, Italy $290.6 million and Holland 
$192.8 million. The most interesting of Mr Hoffman’s dis- 
closures was the proposal to earmark $600 million out of 
next year’s Marshall aid appropriation to provide a fund 
out of which to encourage what he termed “ the aggressive 
pursuit of a programme of liberalised trade and payments.” 
It may be assumed that the bulk of this sum will be allo- 
cated to the proposed European Payments Union and will 
be distributed through this in accordance with the surpluses 
which OEEC countries are able to accumulate in their 
mutual trade. The size of this allocation—some $200 million 
more than the OEEC had been led to aaticipate—will make 
it an extremely powerful argument for all participating 
countries to join the scheme. 

It was evident at the recent Paris meeting of the OEEC 
Council that, after British reservations to the EPU scheme 
had been made, a number of Continental delegates were 
inclined to press an alternative plan in which the EPU would 
be launched without the participation of the sterling area, 
Discussions of such an alternative have continued in Wash- 
ington among the OEEC delegates and there are reports 
that American support for such a truncated EPU would be 
forthcoming. The size of the American contribution may, 
however, prove a sufficiently powerful argument to weaken 
some of the British reservations and objections to the scheme, 
especially since part of the funds allocated to this $600 
million pool has been secured by trimming the British allo- 
cation from the amount of $720 million which had been 
agreed in Paris to the present figure of $687.1 million. 
Furthermore, the national allocations will certainly have to 
bear the brunt of the cuts which Congress will inevitably 
make in the total sum to be appropriated. Mr Hoffman’s 
candid admission of disappointment at the progress of Euro- 
pean economic integration makes it fairly certain that, what- 
ever may happen to the total sum allocated for the third 
year of Marshall aid, he will wish to preserve intact the 
incentives for further integration. 


n * x 


Mr Hoffman on the Wrong Tack 


Mr Hoffman is doing the cause of European unity a 
grave injury by laying so much emphasis on its economic 
aspects. To demand economic integration from a group of 
countries that have no common political authority and insti- 
tutions is quite plainly to put the cart before the horse. It 
must surely be as clear to Americans as it is to a British 
Labour Government—and to a French coalition government 
if it is frank—that the major economic decisions afiecting 
a mation are taken for reasons that are largely political. Or, 
to put the point differently, many acts of policy that would 
be desirable and useful from the economic and international 
point of view are put off for fear of their domestic political 
consequences. If European countries are expected to make, 
rapidly and smoothly, large-scale economic adjustments of 
the kind which Mr Hoffman and Congress would admit to 
be “progress towards unity,” they can do so only if they 
have first achieved some measure of political unity. 

No one doubts that disinterested, as well as interested, 
motives lie behind the American demand that the Marshall 
Plan should be the occasion for knitting its beneficiaries 
together. But European unity is obviously a vital straicgic 
and. political interest of the United States. It is therefore 
difficult to see why American opinion has not put military 
and political—ra than economic—unification — first. 
Europe’s military experts are agreed that there is no other 
way of mecting its defence needs. The politicians agree that 
the conditions of secrecy in which representatives 
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work make such progress towards unification easier—far 
easier than it is in the political or economic spheres. Why 
then the present delays and the hesitation? The reply, 
quite frankly, is that the military planners and defence 
ministers of westerm Europe have been held up for months 
by uncertainty about American intentions, about the form 
of American participation in the land defence of the west, 
about the co-ordination of arms production in Europe and 
America. If Congress has to be convinced of Europe’s 
intention to unite let it press for evidence and action from 
the military sector, where the difficulties of unification have 
been most closely studied and most nearly overcome. 
Likewise Mr Hoffman can hardly ignore the fact that no 
European government has yet thought fit to put before its 
electors in concrete, simple terms the probable—in some 
cases unpredictable—conmsequences of “economic integra- 
tion ” now. It can be argued that governments should have 
done this in order to show their smcere attachment to the 
cause of unity ; but it can also be argued—just as convinc- 
ingly—that any attempt now to bring home to ordinary men 
and women those consequences of “ integration now ” might 
do irreparable harm to the generous aspiration towards unity. 
Indeed, it can be argued that “integration now” might do 
serious damage to the process ef recovery stimulated by the 
Marshall plan. Mr Hoffman should ask Congress to examine 
the reasons why the olive and vegetable and wine growers 
of France bitterly opposed the project (now shelved) of 
a Franco-Italian customs union ; to consider the very real 
difficulties which have dogged the creation of Benelux over 
five years. They would perhaps then understand how 
governments that acknowledge no political authority above 
themselves, that are responsible to no public opimion save 
that of separate nations with special interests, are bound 
to get into conflict on economic matters. The problem of 
averting and settling such conflicts is political—not economic. 


& * x 


Docks, Deakin and Doubts 


The new government, whatever its politics, will have to 
give prompt consideration to questions of wage claims and 
industrial retations. Electioneering has lately occupied the 
energies of trade union headers and officials, but there are 
a number of unsettled disputes. The unions concerned with 
engineering (who recently decided to postpone action on their 
reyected claim for an increase of £3 a week until after the 
election), miming, the railways and the civil service have got 
outstanding wage claims. In addition there has been an 
indication of remewed unrest in one of the most sensitive 
parts of the labour force. Last Sunday the unofficial Port 
Workers’ Committee in the London docks, which inspired 
last summer’s strike, decided to demand the immediate 
presentation of a claim for 25s. a day—an increase of 6s. 
above the present rate—with a 40-hour week. It also passed 
a vote of censure on Mr Arthur Deakin, the secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, for supporting 
the TUC’s policy on wage stabilisation. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate the importance of this 
unofficial move. It is not certain that the Port Workers’ 
Committee commands as much influence in the docks as 
it did, and if it is to flourish it must occasionally get some 
publicity. Most of the London dockers were resentful of 
being led into a long drawn-out “political” strike last 
summer. But wages are a live issue among dock workers, 
and the committee can probably form the nucleus of further 
agitation, 

It is unfortunate that so little progress has been made 
in overhauling the machinery of industriat relations in the 
docks, in revising the disciplinary provisions of the Dock 
Labour Scheme, and settling the confusion over divided 
responsibility between the various authorities concerned, 
which contributed.ta. prolonging last summer’s dispute. 
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Perhaps the greatest pity of all is the attitude of Mr Arthur 
Deakin, who appears to regard the affairs of his union as his 
Own private preserve and who ferociously resents any sugges- 
tions for improving its structure or ameliorating its relations 
with the smaller unions in the docks. He committed his 
union to the support of the TUC’s wage policy, but it is 
apparent that he did not have its full backing. He is not 
to be blamed for not taking a special ballot before doing 
so—the National Union of Mineworkers was the only union 
that did—but he is to be blamed for not having a more 
delicate ear for the movement of opinion among his followers. 
It would seem from a speech made at Bristol which was 
defensive and equivocal on this question, that he is not 
certain of the support that he can muster. 'Mr Deakin 
is proud of his position as a statesman in labour relations, 
but he is apparently forgetful of the fact that a labour leader’s 
reputation for statecraft is made in his union and not as 
a figure at national and international congresses. 


® x * 


More Livestock—Less Labour 


The Ministry of Agriculture’s return for December 
shows a steady increase over the last year in the numbers of 
livestock on British farms. Increases (for England and 
Wales) of rather over 3 per cent in the numbers of sheep 
and lambs, of 5 per cent in cattle and calves, of 7 per cent 
in pigs and of 16 per cent in poultry do not sound particu- 
larly impressive as statistics. But it has to be remembered 
that, while pig and poultry production can be expanded 
quite rapidly, the increase of cattle and sheep herds is a slow 
business. Pig and poultry production has also been aided by 
the improvement in supplies of feeding-stuffs and by a sub- 
Stantial rise in prices. Farmers have had every inducement 
to supply more eggs and bacon, and—given the feeding- 
stuffs—they ought to be able to enlarge their output of these 
products further in 1950 (although there is the possibility 
of the “pig cycle” taking a downward trend, as is 
happening in Denmark). 

The weakest part of the livestock programme is still the 
production of beef and mutton. For most British farmers, 
milk production has become the basis of the farm economy. 
The numbers of dairy cows continue to rise, and much 
attention is being given to raising the quality and the yields 
of dairy herds. By comparison, the breeding of good beef 
Strains is being neglected and too few beef cattle are being 
raised on the hills. It is more (and better quality) meat 
production that is now most needed. 


It is surprising to find that the farm labour force in 
England and Wales has fallen by 25,000, compared with the 
previous December. The reason is a decline in the numbers 
of women and casual labourers. In part this is due to the 
early completion of the 1949 harvest, and in part to reduc- 
tions in the Women’s Land Army, which is to be disbanded 
at the end of this year. The number of regular male 
workers increased slightly durmg the year. There is still a 
labour shortage in some districts—particularly on hill farms. 
Despite the failure to reach government “ targets,” British 
agriculture is not suffering seriously from a shortage of 
manpower. The real need is to utilise more efficiently what 
labour there is. 


* * * 


A Chest Complaint 


Indignation is being justifiably expressed in the medical 
press about the Ministry of Health’s recent decision that 
consultant chest physicians are to have a proportion of their 
salaries paid at a lower rate than that applicable to consultants: 
in general. These chest physicians are replacing the former 
tuberculosis officers of local authorities. By raising their 
status and associating them with the hospital and specialist 
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service it was hoped to improve the standard of recruitment 
to this specialty, since the old post of tuberculosis officer 
carried with it little prospects of promotion and consequently 
did not usually attract doctors of ability. Now, however, the 
Ministry’s ruling that part of the chest physicians’ salaries 
will be on the scale applicable to assistant medical officers 
of health will set back these hopes. 


There are two points at issue in this decision. The first 
is that the regional hospital boards, who had entered into 
contracts with chest physicians on the basis that they were 
rated as full consultants—and are, incidentally, still adver- 
tising posts on this basis—have had to cancel these contracts ; 
and legal opinion is that the physicians concerned have no 
remedy as the contracts have no legal validity. The treat- 
ment of chest physicians will, therefore, hardly promote 
confidence in the Ministry of Health on the part of the 
medical profession. 


The second point is more important. The Ministry’s 
decision to pay part of the chest physician’s salary at a lower 
rate is based on the fact that part of his work is concerned 
with prevention and aftercare for which, since that is a 
function of the local authorities, he is regarded as a local 
authority servant. This attitude is deplorable. Tuberculosis, 
of all diseases, is the one in which prevention, treatment and 
aftercare are of equal importance. To assume, as the Ministry 
evidently does, that prevention and aftercare can be properly 
undertaken by someone of comparatively low professional 
standing is to show a shocking complacence about the control 
of tuberculosis. A correspondent emphasises, on page 424, 
the low place that tuberculosis seems to hold in the list of 
priorities for medical resources. This latest action by the 
Ministry of Health seems to confirm his view. 


* * * 


New Phase in France? 


The labour situation in France has deteriorated sharply 
in the last week. The determined Communist offensive at 
the ports continues and is expected to grow much more 
violent when war material begins to arrive—under the 
Mutual Assistance Pact—from the United States. The 
Government is preparing legislation to counter the 
Communist move. The new measures will, it appears, 
empower the government to condemn to solitary confinement 
men who instigate or commit “ violent and concerted action ” 
against the security of the state. The possible resort 
to the death penalty in cases of military sabotage is also 
strengthened. 


Direct threats to the security of France are not, however, 
the government’s most serious preoccupation. If all other 
things were equal, sabotaging strikes might well be confined 
to the minority of militant Communists. There is a deep 
instinctive dislike of action that may imperil the lives of 
Frenchmen fighting abroad, however unpopular may be the 
war in which they fight. The trouble in France today is 
that other things are not equal, in particular working class 
discontent at the cost of living is bitter and almost universal. 
The Communists can, therefore, cripple the state by wage 
strikes, backed by all trade unions, Communist and anti- 
Communist alike and which cannot be brought within the 
sabotage laws without endangering the right to strike 
enshrined in the constitution. Strikes are spreading through 
the motor works in the Paris area. At the Renault factory, 
the strikers have started a stay-in strike. All unions support 
the move, which has arisen—ostensibly—because the 
management has not agreed to a large enough increase in 
wages. The effect is, however, as unsettling as any strike 
for sabotage could be. 


It seems that the political crisis in France is coming to a 
head. Talk of outlawing the Communist party is becoming 
more and more insistent and men of all parties begin to feel 
that the lack of authority at the centre can only be made good 
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by new elections. All in all, the hostilities between the large 
Soviet-dominated Communist minority and the French 
nation seems to be nearing a climax. 


* * * 


Ten-Year Plan for the Congo 


The new development schemes for the Belgian Congo 
which have now been submitted to the Belgian parliament 
are a model of their kind. The worst extravagances of 
British colonial development have been avoided ; the Belgians 
have carefully tailored their plan to fit the practical diff- 
culties of the country, neither overloading it with pipe- 
dreams nor neglecting the principle of learning to walk 
before trying to run. The Belgian Government proposes to 
finance roughly half the scheme with loans up to a limit of 
20,000 million francs (£142,857,000), leaving the rest to 
private investment. 

The ten-year plan, details of which were described in 
The Economist of July 2nd and gth last year, allots to the 
Government the tasks of improving and opening up com- 
munications—with an eye to both economic and strategic 
links east and west, and north and south across the African 
continent—in conjunction with other colonial powers, of 
building electrical power stations and of encouraging agri- 
culture. Private capital, part of which may possibly be 
raised in Britain, France and America, is then expected to 
take care of the task of expanding the industrial resources 
of the country, particularly metals and timber. 


The chief advantage of the Belgian plan over similar 
British schemes is that it keeps well to the fore the three 
basic obstacles to African development: transport difficulties, 
the lack of good agricultural land and the shortage of labour. 
The importance of the first is self-evident ; the second and 
third are well enough known but they are only too often 
left out of the calculations of British planners. Most 
Africans are tied to the land by their primitive methods of 
farming. Food is surprisingly scarce, and both facts together 
make it the first requirement of any development plan to 
improve the agriculture of the country. Better farming 
methods will mean a larger labour force and also provide 
more food. The Belgian Government proposes to achieve 
this aim by a method something similar to that of the Gezira 
scheme in the Sudan, whereby land is allotted to separate 
families who have the use of a pool of farming equipment 
and who are obliged to maintain a minimum output of their 
products. At the same time the Government are starting a 
number of agricultural schools to improve native methods. 


There is every hope that the ten-year plan will succeed. 
It has been carefully thought out, and under skilful admini- 
stration it should prove of great benefit to Africa as well 
as to Belgium. 


* * * 


Riots on the Rand 


The violent riots which have broken out during the 
past three weeks in the non-European townships of Johannes- 
burg and at other mining centres on the Rand are pro- 
foundly disturbing. As our Johannesburg correspondent 
points out in an article on page 434, they are largely the 
result of the war of nerves which Dr Malan’s government 
has been waging against the Bantu and coloured populations 
of South Africa. A commission of inquiry into the riots was 
appointed earlier this year, but it is too much to hope that 
it will be able to do anything more than establish the facts 
of what has happened and is still happening. 

The immediate cause of the riots seems to have been 4 
spontaneous demonstration against a long-standing native 
grievance, the pass laws. These laws are almost unenforce- 
able in the grossly overcrowded townships, but from time 
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to time the police swoop down upon the unfortunate natives 
in an attempt to ensure at least a token compliance with the 
law. The raids have often led to minor disturbances before, 
but in the present inflamed state of racial relations the 
Bantu are beginning to regard the raids as armed European 
attacks on the black races—even though many of the police 
are themselves Africans. 


It would be unfair to blame Dr Malan’s government alone 
for the grave turn which events are now taking. The passes— 
which European children used to, and may perhaps still, sign 
for their parents’ adult servants—and the suppression of the 
Bantu existed long before his party was even formed. But 
his colleagues in office have made a bad situation very much 
worse by a ceaseless flow of vague threats against the Bantu 
and coloured races. Fear is now beginning to govern the 
actions of black and white alike ; unless Dr Malan can some- 
how contrive to still that fear, the sporadic riots on the Rand, 
where more than a million Africans live and work, may easily 
and rapidly turn into the horror of civil war. 


» 


x * * 


References— 


A local authority recently advertised a vacancy for a 
typist, and demanded with the initial application no fewer 
than six references. This is only an extreme instance of a 
convention that is growing both widespread and out of hand. 
Many people are feeling an increasing irritation with 
demands for such numerous testimonials of character and 
ability made without adequate reason. It is doubtful 
whether, at their best, references ever constituted a very 
useful aid to the selection of the right person for the right 
job, but the growing formality of employment procedures in 
private firms, and the increasing proportion of official 
appointments among salaried posts is leading to a wholly 
unreasonable extension of their use, with the inevitable 
result that while their nuisance increases their value 
diminishes. 


Very few people are curmudgeon enough to refuse to give 
a reference, even to a former employee faintly remembered 
or to a distant relative vaguely disliked, while it is univer- 
sally understood that anything short of the warmest 
commendation of the applicant’s ability to fill whatever post 
he happens to have set his mind on, will be worse than 
useless, Indeed it is commonly agreed that all the best 
testimonials are composed after asking the applicant “ What 
do you want me to say ?” 


References may be a nuisance to the person who is asked 
to write them, but they are a curse to the employee, parti- 
cularly the salary-earner, in search of a new job. Before 
he can even apply for one—whatever his chances of getting 
it—he must solicit this favour of a suitable testimonial from 
three or four long-suffering “useful contacts.” His present 
employer is more often than not the only person who knows 
his work, but also the last person he wants to inform of h 
intentions until he is reasonably sure of success. 


Small wonder that so many “ first class”’ references are 
inevitably granted with the tongue in the cheek. Small wonder 
again that so many copies of them, attached to “full 
personal details” are rejected before they are read. Small 
wonder, in short, that no responsible person, recollecting 
the people "he himself has “thoroughly recommended,” 
regards them as anything but a farce. 


This is an abuse which the unscrupulous can evade, the 
well-connected can ignore, and the successful can forget, 
but it remains a drag-weight on the mobility of the versatile 
and the ambitious. A vested interest in formality and 
officiousness can grow up as rapidly among professional 
employment managers as in any other calling and one of 
its many signs is this dictatorial practice of demanding 
teferences for their own sake. 


| 419 
Thoughts on Washing Up 


Even bishops, the country was informed last week, now 
help with the washing up—along with university dons and 
the highest civil servants as well as the rank and file of the 
professional classes. It might be unwise to rely on even 
bishops’ unsupported statements that they regularly wash 
up, but fortunately the current issue of The Lancet pro- 
duces some scientific evidence to confirm their claims. It 
reports a considerable increase in “ housewives’ dermatitis ” 
of the hands, an increase which is generally attributed to a 
bigger population at risk; and it is significant for 
the bishops’ and higher civil servants’ protestations that the 
increase is as noticeable in private practice as in the out- 
patient departments of hospitals. 


It is odd, however, that the widespread phenomenon of 
professional men at the sink should not have been made the 
object of sociological and psychological study. Why, for 
instance, should washing up be selected as the most distasteful 
of household tasks, the chief symbol of the redistribution of 
incomes and the decline in professional standards of living? 
The psychological findings should be valuable, for it is 
obvious that washing up is an excellent personality test that 
could profitably be added to those set by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. For instance, there are the washers up 
who stack and separate before they begin, and then work 
through the items as methodically as any established civil 
servant going through his in-tray. Contrast these with the 
private enterprise technique of those who seize upon any- 
thing in reach, fling it into the water and draw everything 
out haphazard—no use these among the planners. Willing- 
ness to tackle disagreeable tasks could be detected in candi- 
dates presented with a scrambled-egg or porridge saucepan, 
and, conversely, a bias towards “ passed to you, please ” in 
those who will soak and leave it. Undesirable obsessional 
traits, which would hold up the machinery of government, 
are revealed in the dryer up who insists on rubbing every- 
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thing that has been in the plate rack ; while the sadist, who 
allows no plate rack at all, should obviously not be given 
any power over his fellow men. 


Mr Aneurin Bevan would think all this nonsense. 
In an interview last week, he is reported as saying that 
middie-class housewives do not need help in their homes ; 
they only want someone to order about. Because of the 
decent privacy which shrouds the home lives even of famous 
men in Britain, it is not known what Mr Bevan’s domestic 
arrangements may be. But it is quite certain that if middle- 
class housewives require domestic help only for the same 
reason that Cabinet Ministers wish to retain office, to satisfy 
a lust for power, they could do so as easily by observing 
their husbands, gaitered, pin striped, or merely trousered, 
slogging away at the sink. 


* * x 


Challenge by Polish Primate 


Greatly incensed at its failure to bring about schism 
in the ranks of the Catholic hierarchy, and infuriated by the 
Primate’s firm stand against official interference in Church 
affairs, the Polish Government has placed under house arrest 
one of the leading bishops in the country, Kazimierz 
Kowalski of Chelmno, western Poland. So far he is the only 
hich church dignitary against whom the Communist regime 
has dared take such drastic action. But to judge by the 
violent attacks in the Polish press against the “ feudal lords 
of the Church ” more arrests are to be expected. Two things 
seem to have aroused the bitter anger which the Govern- 
ment is expressing through the press. The first was the 
Pastoral Letter issued last week by the Primate of Poland and 
signed by the Archbishop of Cracow, Cardinal Prince Sapieha 
and the 23 bishops. The second was the fact that Bishop 
Kowalski was the first to act on this Letter by taking 
disciplinary measures against two priests in his diocese who 
had declared themselves supporters of the Government. 
Without asking for the bishop’s permission, they had 
accepted official posts in the new administration of Caritas, 
the Catholic religious welfare organisation which was last 
month placed under state control. 


The Pastoral Letter was a direct and deliberate challenge 
to the regime and accepted as such. After exonerating the 
former administration of Caritas and calling upon the clergy 
not to be misled by government propaganda into acts of 
disloyalty against the Church, it brought the dispute to 
boiling point by announcing the dissolution of Caritas. To 
crown this defiance the episcopal authorities sent a letter 
to President Bierut informing him of their decision. The 
Polish authorities thereupon ordered an intensified campaign 
against the Church, in which the arrest of Bishop Kowalski 
is the boldest move. 





Personal Incomes, 1938-1950 


A series of three articles on this subject has appeared 

in The Economist: 
REDISTRIBUTION OF, INCOME (Jan. 21) 
CHANGES IN WAGES (Jan, 28) 
SALARIES AND PROFITS (Feb. 4) 

These articles have been reprinted as a pamphlet which 


is now available. Copies of the pamphlet (price 6d.; 
by post 7d.) can be obtained from 


THe Economist, 22 Ryper St., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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By dissolving Caritas and denouncing the several hundred 
poorer priests who were induced to join in the new 
administration appointed by the Government the Primate 
has deprived it of support from abroad, especially from the 
United States, whence much aid has come since the end of 
the war. Some American welfare organisations have already 
said they will cease supporting Caritas. To diminish the 
blow, the Polish authorities have now declared that they will 
provide state funds to run the organisation. 


Bishop Kowalski has now been interrogated by the State 
Prosecutor, and his trial on charges of “ activities against the 
people’s Poland” is expected shortly. Whatever measures 
are planned against the Church in the new campaign, it is 
clear that the new Primate is a skilful and efficient opponent. 
The Communists may have cause to regret their decision to 
risk an open breach with the Church, around which much 
peasant discontent and anti-Russian feeling can be rallied. 


* a * 


Solomon’s Judgment for Jerusalem ? 


The Trusteeship Council, at present sitting in Geneva, 
is deeply puzzled over Jerusalem. Its dilemma springs from 
the fact that the Assembly has instructed it to work out plans 
for the internationalisation of the city, but that this instruc- 
tion is opposed by both the states in physical possession— 
Israel and Jordan. The horns of its dilemma are as follows: 
shall it, in the teeth of Isracl-Jordan opposition, work out 
plans which are unworkable unless someone is ready to oust 
the possessors by force or other pressure ? To do this is to 
expose the Assembly to the risk of displaying pusillanimity. 
Or shall it heed the argument (advanced by Israel but no 
doubt also acceptable to Jordan) that the division of the city 
is de facto, and de jure governed by an armistice between the 
two states, that this armistice has been recognised by the 
Security Council, and that the Assembly has no powers to 
behave as if it were a parliament with right to legislate along 
lines which do not accord with this armistice agreement ? If 
so, the Council must report back to the Assembly that the 
latter’s vote of December 9th (discussed in The Economist 


of December roth) was at best impracticable and at worst out 
of order. 


_ Sensing that rocks lay ahead, the Trusteeship Council had. 
in December, asked its president, M. Garreau of France, to 
prepare a “ working paper ”—an unenviable task. He found 
so impossible the drafting of a paper on the Assembly’s wish 
for total internationalisation that he produced what was, in 
fact, an alternative plan. His paper set out a scheme for a 
small international zone containing some of the major 
Christian sites, plus a grant of the rest of the area to Israel 
and Jordan, the whole being, the while, demilitarised, 
neutralised, and placed under a form of “ economic union” 
about which he was none too specific. His compromise, 
which was not acceptable to either Israel or Jordan, was 
shelved, with too few bouquets for the spirit which 
inspired it. 
* 


As matters stand at present, the Israelis have proposed 2 
third choice—division of the city along the armistice lines. 
plus international control for the Holy Places, “ wherever 
they may be.” Since the major powers of the Christian 
world (and in particular the United States, which is the only 
power with a capacity to put pressure on Israel) have failed 
to stake the claim of Christianity—because, for their various 
political reasons, they have not wished to put pressure on 
Jews or Arabs—the third choice is the only way out. If it 
were to be put forward jointly by Israel and Jordan, the 
United States and Britain (whose delegates have not so fat 
spoken) would both support it. It would constitute a second 
Solomon’s judgment given in Jerusalem. The first, though 
proverbial for its justice, met with objection and was never 
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What do wives talk about? Their children, clothes, husbands? ... 
2 naturally. Their homes? . . . inevitably. At this very moment housewives 
“SG all over the country are talking TI. That new electric cooker may well be 
the theme—or the car, which almost certainly owes much to TI. Bicycles? . . . a TI speciality, as are 
paints, water-heaters, electric irons and fires. And then there are all the 
important things which depend wholly or partly upon TI products, like Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


The letters Ti mean Tube Investments 


(Temple Bar 0271). They also stand for the 


aluminium utensils, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, step 30 producing companies of the co-ordinated 


ladders, garden implements, toys... Yes, wives should know TL. 


THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 


A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—4 


What Steam Costing Will 
Tell You 


BY SPIRAX 


How much does steam cost you at the boiler plant? How 
much steam is used in each machine or each department and 
what is its cost ? 


If you had a 100 h.p. electric motor using 75 kW ed hour 
would you for a moment consider running it without an 
ammeter? Or if you had a department using 750 kW an hour 
wouldn’t that seem to be a major item of cost ? 


A steam-heated machine using no more than 300 Ib. of steam 
an hour is the energy equivalent of a 100 h.p. electric motor ; 
and a department using no more than 3,000 Ibs. of steam an 
hour is taking the equivalent of 750 kW hours. 


_ If it is second nature to measure the electrical load is it not 
just as sensible and necessary to measure the steam load ? 


A simple system of steam costing, based on the metering of 
departmental steam consumption, will reveal waste or misuse 
of steam ; will focus sharply on those points where methods of 
departmental steam usage can be improved ; will give you a 
more accurate picture of departmental costs in relation to 
departmental production. 


Correspondence to : Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam”; 
Jan. 28, “ Who controls your steam stores ?"’; Feb, 11, “ Do you get full value from your 
steam?” ; STILL TO APPEAR: March 11, “ Meter your steam to get the facts”; 
March 25, “Why have’ a boflerhouse ? ” ; "April 8, “Four pillars one steam 
wisdom"; April 22, “Process heat transfer decides a Dist earnings"; May 6, 
" Realatant films ». process economy”; May 20, “ The alr yg on oe, = 

June 3, “ Removing the air film handicap”; June 17, oe if a 
output ” ; ; July 1, “Individual steam separation” > July 15, ¥ are your 

traps chosen?"; July 29, “Better steam tr 


“ Better cond ensate return systerns” ; Bow 4. & late bp tb 
Nov. 18, “Rect tenasme transfer summing up"; Dec, 2, “ mo 5 
steam"; Dee. 16, “ Two instructional courses for steam 
advice on process steam problems.” 





TI group, makers of precision tubes, of 
bicycles and components, of wrought alu- 
minium alloys, electrical appliances, pres- 
sure vessels, paints, road signs, metal furni- 
ture... and essential mechanical parts fora 
thousand and one things which everybody 








It may be your window to-morrow 





What are your weapons of defence ? 


The policeman is your defence outside your premises, but to rely on his 
watchfulness alone is to court disaster. Help 
yourself before the thief does by employing modern 
methods of defence inside your building. 


Plan now for security against the burglar and 
your most fearsome foe—fire. Check the pre- 
cautions you have taken to protect your money, 
your valuables, records and documents. Are your 
office, your warehouse, factory or shop sufficiently 
secure from attack ? 


Ask Chatwood for advice. For many years 
they have been makers of equipment that defies 
the searching fingers of fire and thief. They supply 
the Chatwood “ Duplex” Safe, Fireproof Safe 
Cabinets and Fireproof Filing Cabinets that bring 
security and peace of mind. Write today for 


particulars. The Chatwood Fi: 
Safe Cal Cabinet fr ioe 
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carried out. The United Nations, in the pass which matters 
have reached, would do well to go against the second part of 
the precedent. 


* * x 


Budapest Trial 


The trial of British and American subjects in Hungary 
for espionage and sabotage has now come to its expected end. 
Mr Sanders and Mr Vogeler have confessed everything that 
they were expected to confess—that is to say, the entire indict- 
ment against them; they have been sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment, and Hungarians accused of being their 
accomplices have been condemned to death. There is really 
very little that can be said about such trials, except perhaps 
to suggest that the word “trial” should be dropped. It 
carries with it too many associations in the western mind 
with justice, legality and proper procedure, whereas beyond 
the Iron Curtain, trials are merely propaganda demonstra- 
tions designed to place the spotlight upon some aspect of 
government policy. The Hungarian people are supposed to 
believe that all western embassies, firms, commercial agencies 
and even casual visitors, are part of a network of espionage 
designed to destroy the People’s Democracy. In this way, 
public opinion is kept in that state of fear and tension which 
makes it possible for the government to impose restrictions 
and severities which would be hardly acceptable in times 
that could be called normal. 


The trial and condemnation of Mr Sanders and Mr 
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A Budget Surplus 


We fear the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be already 
becoming uncomfortable under his surplus. The candi- 
dates for the spoil are already numerous enough, if it were 
ten times greater. Importers of tea, paper-makers, ship- 
builders for their raw material, a long list of other suitors 
at the moment, besides the whole Income Tax paying 
public in the prospect of the expiry of that tax in another 
year, are all candidates for at least a share of the booty. 
All ask at least to be remembered. But while all these 
parties are quietly urging their suit at Downing Street, 
a great and audacious attempt is made prematurely to 
grasp it all by the dominant party in the House of Com- 
mons. The landlords are again at their unwise work. 
They are again reminding the people of the uses which 
they have too often, for a temporary interest, made of the 
“ great political trusts which they hold. Six wecks before 
the conclusion of the financial year, they propose to 
anticipate and absorb, not a part, but the whole of the 
expected balance. . . . The narrowness of the division 
which prevented their success, and the curious combina- 
tion of parties which led to it, will only be an evidence to 
the country how much of the old leaven is still left. ... 
But we will admit that landlords are probably no worse 
than others of the numerous candidates would have been 
had they similar advantages. If we had a Parliament of 
paper-makers, or of soap-boilers, or of newsmen, or of 
importers of tea, the chances are that any one of these 
parties would have thought it better to appropriate the 
spoil on the floor of the House of Commons, than to trust 
to the consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
. . « We can fancy the Chancellor of the Exchequer finds 
his new position with a surplus of two millions little less 
perplexing than when he had a deficiency of the same 
amount two years ago, and infinitely less comfortable than 
it was a year ago, when he was able just to make both 
ends meet ; and that he will say, with Allan Ramsay :— 
“He who has just enough can soundly sleep, 
The o’erplus only fashes folk to keep.” 


The Economist 


February 23, 1850 
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Vogeler does nevertheless raise some new problems. |; js 
clear that the normal conduct of business activities beyond 
the Iron Curtain is now virtually impossible ; it is equally 
clear that little by little the usefulness and status of embassies 
and diplomatic missions are being steadily whittled away. This 
process is not confined to Hungary ; for instance, it is only 
this week that the Poles have drastically restricted the 
freedom of movement of foreign military attachés in their 
country. 


Under these conditions, there is a temptation to argue that 
diplomatic links serve no purpose and that they might just 
as. well be brought to an end. The Americans have followed 
this argument to its logical conclusion and broken diplomatic 
relations with Bulgaria. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
this course is the wisest. The mere fact that Communist 
governments are so determined to squeeze out western 
diplomatic representation and to create an impression of 
diplomatic warfare should make the western powers chary of 
falling in with their plans. The presence of diplomats from 
the western world is still a reminder to the ordinary man 
and woman that war has not yet broken out and may not do 
so. At this stage in east-west relations, the western powers 
have everything to gain by preserving some semblance of 
pacific relations. 


Shorter Notes 


The importance of the Trusteeship Council’s report on 
Tanganyika, which it adopted this week, lies in the British 
Government’s general attitude towards it rather than in the 
detailed recommendations made in it. Many of these will 
doubtless be called either impracticable or unnecessary, and 
some of them, such as the establishment of inter-racial 
schools, will cause great indignation among the Europeans 
of the territory. But the British Government should remem- 
ber that it is, after all, pledged to the abolition of racial 
discrimination ; it would be unfortunate if, by always object- 
ing on detail in all its dealings with the Trusteeship Council, 
it gave the impression that it also objects on principle. 


* 


The advocates of a higher level of teachers’ salaries must 
bear in mind the effect of increased salaries on the cost of 
education as a whole. In a document just issued by the 
Ministry of Education (Costing Statistics, HMSO, 1s.) details 
are given of the proportion of the cost per pupil attributable 
to teachers’ salaries. In 1947-48 the average cost per pupil 
in primary schools was {£18.52 a year, of which teachers’ 
salaries accounted for 77 per cent. In secondary schools in 
the same year the average cost per pupil was £30.25 a yeaf, 
of which teachers’ salaries accounted es 7o per cent. With 
these figures in mind, no one can believe that the improve- 
ment of salary scales for teachers will be an easy job. 


* 


The revised development plan for Fiji, which has recently 
become available, is chiefly of interest because it tries to meet 
the criticisms of the first plan that the emphasis was on 
welfare rather than development, and would consequently 
have led to big increases in recurrent expenditure without 
providing the means to meet it. The contrast between the 
two plans is illustrated in the following table, which shows 
the allocation of expenditure to economic and other develop- 
ment schemes and to social service schemes respectively :— 





Percentage 
Amount cae eee 
Production and development of . 

natural resources ............0.. 1,531,942 36.05 12 
Communications and General ... 1,455,490 34.25 29 
Social Services ........c:cccceeceeee 1,077,507 25.35 059 
SRQORIID cide tecsstovniobicas bites os cones 185,061 ‘a 
4,250,000 100.00 100 
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Letters to 


Economic Work of Uno 


S1r,—Having been closely associated with the economic work 
of the United Nations since the San Francisco Conference, I 
was astonished to read the account of this work which appeared 
in The Economist of February 11th. 


The general thesis of your correspondent appears to be that, 
for a number of reasons, the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and its economic commissions are useless 
bodies ; and that the Secretariat ought therefore to try to 
make up for these deficiencies by producing high calibre World 
Economic Surveys. This is an incredibly naive and parochial 
view. The idea that the main function of an’ international 
organisation in the economic sphere should be to subsidise 
“ independent ” economic researcii is so academic in approach 
as to bear little relation to the actual needs of the situation. 
But it is quite another matter to discount completely the positive 
work that has been done by the United Nations in the economic 
field, and to advocate the relegation of its functions to that of 
a research institution. 


What the United Nations has to do, and is doing, is to face 
up to the problems which exist and attempt to resolve them. 
It cannot afford to skirt the issues, and take refuge in the 

iceties of academic studies. The Economic and Social Council 
is confronted with the task, under the Charter, of promoting 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development.” This task 
raises a complex of fundamental issues which cannot be selved 
overnight. Even the impatient academicians are not agreed 
on them. Nevertheless it is true to say that considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the post-war years towards the achieve- 
ment of the Council’s objectives. The very acceptance of the 
idea that governments have a solemn responsibility for taking 
action to promote full employment and economic development 
is evidence of that progress. Who could have contemplated, 
before the war, a procedure under which an international 
organisation would have despatched questionnaires to all 
Member Governments enquiring in minute and precise detail 
as to the measures which they proposed to take to maintain 
full employment ? Or who, again, would have imagined that 
it might be possible, in existing conditions, for the Council 
and the General Assembly to adopt a unanimous resolution 
providing for technical assistance on a large scale to under- 
developed areas ? Yet this occurred during 1949—and both 
the constructive character of the scheme and the unanimity of 
the vote were in great measure due to the careful preparatory 
work and “honest brokerage” undertaken by the Secretariat. 


It would be easy to mention a number of other instances of 
similar positive and constructive action by the Council. 
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the Editor 


Your correspondent placed himself on safe ground by attack- 
ing the Secretariat in so vague and unsubstantial a manner that 
it is not easy to get to grips with him. The Secretariat’s main 
task is to serve the Council and its Commissions and provide 
the impartial approach which is essential in their proceedings. 
The Secretariat cannot and should not produce economic 
surveys for their own sake. Most of the Secretariat’s reports 
are produced for a specific purpose in relation to the needs of 
Member Governments meeting together to resolve particular 
problems, and it is in this context that they must be con- 
sidered. 

I know the Economic Affairs Department itself feels that a 
satisfactory solution has not yet been found for some of the 
problems of producing a World,Economic Survey in addition 
to the regional surveys and those of the specialised agencies. 
That members of the Secretariat should be self-critical is all 
to the good, but I hope that they will not be stampeded by 
academic criticisms into any major change of emphasis in their 
work. It cannot be overstressed that the production of reports 
is not their main task. In a growing number of countries 
the Economic Affairs Department is patiently and unobtru- 
sively at work—to take a few examples—helping to set up 
or to reorganise national statistical offices, training officials 
who will be responsible for carrying out the 1950 census, 
overhauling obsolete fiscal arrangements, advising govern- 
ments on major economic reforms, organising surveys of 
national economic resources and prospects. It is these things, 
and the service of the Council and its Commissions, which 
constitute the main task of the department. By the general 
consent of those who like myself have seen them at work, the 
staff of the department are doing a first-class job under excel- 
lent leadership.—Yours faithfully, 

A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR 

Indian Delegation to the United Nations, New York 


Selling for Dollars 


Sir,—In both your last two issues (“ Selling for Dollars,” 
February 11th, and “ Through the American Tariff,” February 
18th) you have stated that American import duties have fallen 
from 53 per cent of dutiable imports in the early thirties to 
14 per cent today. You then go on to point out that notwith- 
standing this, there are still duties of §o0 per cent or more. 
Despite this proviso is there not a danger of under-assessment 
of the present level of the tariff in such a bald statement ? 
The main point is that the US Tariff Commission estimates 
of average rates of duty (from which the above figures seem 
to be taken) are based on the value and prices of those imports 
which actually find their way into the United States over the 
tariff wall. Therefore, those imports which are severely 
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restricted by high duties receive little or no weight in the 
calculation of overall duty rates—and hence the present level 
of the tariff is grossly underestimated. In fact, an attempt to 
estimate the current average duty rate on the marginal exports 
from the United Kingdom to the United States, i.e., those goods 
which could be sold in greater quantity in the United States 
if there were a reduction in tariff barriers, shows it to be about 
35 per cent. It should also be noted that since devaluation 
the effective incidence of the tariff has considerably increased 
as sO many duties are specific, and hence weigh more heavily 
on imports which are now cheaper in terms of dollars. And 
there are good reasons for believing that the particularly high 
duties to which you refer are levied on precisely those goods 
for which the price elasticity of demand is largest. But perhaps 
we may be permitted to refer to our article “ The US Tariff ” 
in this month’s Bulletin of the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service for amplification of these points.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. PREST 
The Marshall Library, Cambridge A. D. Roy 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Sir,—Your demand for the provision of the means to combat 
tuberculosis “as a matter of urgency ” will find an echo in the 
hearts of many workers in this field who begin to despair of 
that drastic action which alone can stem the tide of tuberculosis, 
and drive it back. In this country four hundred people die 
every week from this disease. Waiting lists for admission to 
sanatoria get longer and longer. Patients in an infectious state 
move freely among the population. 


There is an urgent need to establish a modern chest clinic for 
every 200,000 of the population. Each must be headed by a 


Books and 


Economic Balance 


“The Problem of Employment Stabilisation.” By Bertil 
Ohlin. Columbia University Press. 169 pages. $2.75. 


Tus collection of connected papers, consisting of lectures 
given at Columbia University and at Oxford during 1947, 
affords an interesting example of what can be done in relating 
the abstractions of advanced economic theory to current 
events. It is also an example of success in the difficult 
technique of presenting such matters in a form which is com- 
prehensible to a live audience as distinct from a reading 
public. 

In a sense, of course, all abstract economic theory is apt to 
be related to current events, if only because economists find 
it More interesting to investigate live issues. (“It has often 
been asserted that British economics is a generalisation of 
British experience through the lifetime of the relevant British 
economists,” says Professor Ohlin—who maintains, with some 
justification, that Keynes holds the record in this respect.) 
The relation, however, is sometimes too remote to be realistic- 
ally set out. Professor Ohlin, being both a distinguished 
economist and an experienced practical statesman—he is the 
leader of the Liberal opposition in the Swedish Parliament— 
is well qualified to make it clear. These same qualifications 
preserve him from the common failing of relating his abstrac- 
tions to the events, not of this decade, but of the last but 
one. “The Problem of Employment Stabilisation” deals not 
merely with those forces which produce depression but with 
the preblems of “ over-full employment” with which Britain 
is now so painfully familiar, not merely with the economic 
genesis and nature of these, but also with their political aspects. 
Attempts to maintain employment permznently at such a level 
that constant upward pressure is exerted on prices lead to 
chronic balance-of-trade trouble and also to a gradual impair- 
ment of liberty no less serious than to be feared from the 
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chest physician of consultant status. It is imperative to have 
a complete survey of general hospital and teaching hospital 
accommodation to discover the number of wards and beds 
that could be made available. There is a need to make pro- 
vision of hostels or night sanatoria for the chronic cases who 
take up hospital beds needed for those in the early stages of 
the disease, for whom hopes of recovery are highest. 


There remains the crucial question, why is nothing being 
done to mount immediately a major offensive against a disease 
which takes such a ghastly toll of human life, happiness and 
usefulness ? The fear arises that since the take-over of the 
hospitals by the Ministry of Health, by some fortuitous circum- 
stance the tuberculosis service has become the “Cinderella ” 
of all the hospital services. Where in fact does it come in the 
apportionment of the health budget? Is TB being pushed 
aside by claims and causes with more influence but less 
priority ? Whatever the cause, the present critical situation 
calls for a pronouncement at the highest level. The Minister 
has direct powers of direction over all hospital authorities and 
therefore he has the power over the operation of all TB work 
which comes within the purview of all hospital and specialised 
services. In addition he can influence decisively the activities 
of local health authorities. Has he, however, within his depart- 
ment any team of officials, lay and medical, whose particular 
function it is to secure an integrated, energetic, and, if neces- 
sary, ruthless use of the powers which he has? I suggest, 
since the TB menace is so exceptional and dangerous, the 
appointment of a special officer of senior rank, with adequate 
assistance, to act in direct relation with hospitals and local 
health authorities in planning a campaign, and where necessary 
enforcing it at the cost of overriding the normal operation of 
other health services.—Yours faithfully, 

47-51 Westbourne Grove, W.2 FREDERICK LAWRENCE 


Publications 


collapse of democratic institutions under the disillusioning 
experience of depression. (It will be noted that on this point 
Professor Ohlin and some Socialist economists are at one. 
The latter, however, often do not regard the impairment of 
liberty as a disadvantage.) 


This balanced view of economic stability, with its equal 
emphasis on the upper and lower ranges of the fluctuations in 
business activity, enables Professor Ohlin to set a number of 
subjects in perspective ; the question of international trading 
equilibrium, the use of investment policy as a stabiliser, and 
the merits and shortcomings of the Swedish anti-depression 
measures of the thirties. The chapter entitled “ Economic 


Stability and the Structure of Society ” has a full book’s worth 
of matter in it. 


The Fascinating Corsair 


“Byron Letters and Diaries.” Edited by Peter Quennell. 
Two Volumes. 803 pages. 42s. 


It is ¢asy to understand the hold that Byron had upon his 
contemporaries. He had everything to fix their interest—theif 
horrified interest, perhaps, but interest nonetheless. To birth, 
wealth, beauty and a tempestuous gift of poetry, he added, in 
an age of romantic and gothic fancies, an atmosphere of 
mystery, of nameless crimes, of violent debauchery, and yet of 
a quixotic and heroic attachment to the freedom of man. 
What is perhaps less easy to understand is the survival of 
the myth of Byron to our own days. It would be hard to ca’! 


_ our present age a romantic one, with romance arriving in cello- 


phane covers from Hollywood, nor is it an age particularly 
addicted to the cult of style, of verbal brilliance, or personal 
flamboyance. On the contrary, the cult of words is overlaid 
by forms, telegrams and endless telephoning, while style 2nd 
flamboyance fit awkwardly into the absorbing pursuit of social 
security. Yet the name of Byron still stirs the imagination, 
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and those who want an answer to the enigma cannot do better 
than read the two volumes of his letters and diaries which 
Mr Peter Quennell has chosen and edited, including among 
them a number of letters published for the first time. The 
truth is that for all its regimentation and mass production, 
for all the decline in popular literature and spread of turgid 
journalese, the western world can still warm to the spectacle 
of a vivid human personality and succumb to the magic of 
words. As a person and a stylist, Byron must still be reckoned 
supreme. Others have had no doubt greater and more 
admirable characters, but to a generation which does not see 
its men in black and white and is most intrigued by the variety 
of human experience, Byron’s character, with its excesses and 
its modesty, its wild imaginings and its flashes of common- 
sense, its frank self-revelation and underlying mystery, is 
probably more fascinating than it was even to his own 
contemporaries, 


Nor could this richness of personality be recognised for what 
it is, were it not for the man’s outstanding literary style. The 
letters and the diaries seem to pour straight from a molten 
mind. The words dazzle, the sentences flash, and the few 
letters which were composed with obvious care and forethought 
only increase the impression of instantaneous communication 
conveyed by the others. Byron defined himself as one who 
“thinks much, rapidly, perhaps deeply, but rarely with 
pleasure.” This may be so, but the pleasure conveyed is 
extreme. And the delight is not in style alone. Byron’s 
dramatic and poetic descriptions are well known. What has 
perhaps been less commented on is the shrewdness of his 
political judgment. It demanded some prescience in 1821 to 
foresee that America, “the new English Atlantide” would 
come to dominate the old continent. And is not this a pro- 
phetic comment on the modern development of totalitarian 
technique : — 


It were a difficult point to decide whether religion, education 
or literature, in the hands of power, would tend most to its 
stability. It is certain, however, if by any means it could obtain 
all three, its influence would be unbounded, and a nation so 
enslaved would enjoy only an automaton existence, following 
every impulse of its rulers. 


A Soviet Novel 


“The Factory.” By Vera Panova. Putnam. 261 pages. 9s. 6d. 


Miss Panova’s book belongs to the postwar period of Soviet 
literature, when the Soviet Union was concerned with 
rehabilitation. Soviet writers, no less than other classes, had 
their role to play, and this was to pass On in artistic form the 
call of the hour, and to portray what Soviet criticism calls 
“the pathos of Socialist construction.” 


The novel is a picture rather than a story with a plot. It 
describes a factory and a large number of people, whose lives 
are centred on it. The purpose of the picture is to show 
how all these people work joyfully, unquestioningly, and hard 
for the greater good of the Soviet Union. 


The main value of the book is in the glimpses of real Soviet 
life which it gives. Miss Panova is not propagandising when 
she describes the toughness and the sufferings of the Russians, 
the double-shifts of wartime, the Leningrad siege, the disrepair 
of the workers’ hostel, or the everyday administrative questions 
of the factory. The book’s obvious fault is that it is not 
interested in interpreting human beings as anything more 
than Soviet factory workers, or human life as being anything 
more than the fulfilment of Stalin’s plan. 


In so far as an advertisement poster can be good art 
“The Factory” is successful. Its broad strokes, its sunny 
colours, and its confident message contain little that is 
profound; but it is a well-executed and not unattractive 
poster, and the artist is sufficiently regardful of truth for one 
to learn something from her figures. 


Credit Revised 


“Currency and Credit.” By R. G. Hawtrey. Longman. 
445 pages. 26s. 

THIS revised version of a thirty-year-old classic is, according 
to the author’s preface, “ still the same book ” in spite of heavy 
pruning and much new matter. Inevitably, and apart from 
obvious changes in the historical section, emphasis, exposition 
and even to some extent conclusions are different ; Professor 
Hawtrey was no crystal-gazer in 1919 and shows himself no 
Bourbon now. But he finds little difficulty in fitting the 
“Keynesian revolution” into a setting of monetary theory 
which is recognisably his own. (The reader owes him gratitude 
for the beautifully clear signposting of Chapter Five, in which 
the relation between the Keynesian terminology and his own 
is expounded.) 


The foundation of the whole analysis remains (to quote the 
preface again) “ the function of the credit system as the source 
of money,” credit having logical, even if not historic 1, priority 
over cash. The practical conclusion on which theoretical con- 
siderations and historical analysis converge is that deliberate 
credit regulation, “managed money,” offers more hope of 
stability than does any rigidly conceived metallic standard, 
providing that its managers keep in view a criterion which is 
genuinely relevant to economic realities. This criterion is 
nothing other than labour value ; the earnings of a representa- 
tive, not specially qualified, worker. Constant consumers’ 
income, with prices falling as productivity rises, is the monetary 
ideal. Whether the managers of the currency and credit system 
could in fact, even were this ideal explicitly realised, resist 
the political pressures which, under full employment, generate 
expansion and inflationary pressure, is an all too practical 
question which Professor Hawtrey does not discuss. 


Two Reprints 


«The Science of Wealth.” By J. A. Hobson; revised by 
R. F. Harrod. Home University Library (OUP). 211 
pages. 55. 


“First Principles of Public Finance.” By Antonio de Viti 
de Marco. Jonathan Cape. 434 pages. 18s. 


THE emergence of J. A. Hobson from his place in the under- 
world of economic heresy to the status of a pioneer discoverer 
of neglected truth has been a minor but interesting side effect 
of the Keynesian revolution in economic theory. “The Science 
of Wealth,” while one of the most widely read and frequently 
reprinted of his works, is not the most characteristic. Its chief 
theoretical distinction, as against more orthodox presentations 
of elementary descriptive economics, is its emphasis on an 
“ unproductive surplus ” (i.e. payments made to factors of pro- 
duction over and above the amounts needed to call them into 
existence or activity) which is neither a sufficiently precise nor 
a particularly useful economic concept. “The Science of 
Wealth ” thus suffers in authority ; but it has other qualities 
of enduring value—a comprehensive view of the economic 
system as.a complex of flow and counter-flow, a realism which 
both appreciates the merits, and emphasises the limitations, of 
the “ Hidden Hand,” and a clear and human style. Mr R. F. 
Harrod’s critical preface and epilogue allow the reader unversed 
in comparative economic literature to “ place” Hobson in the 
history of economic thought. 


Dr Viti de Marco’s book was first introduced to the English- 
speaking world in 1936; it had been written in the previous 
decade and the germ of its leading ideas dates back to the 
1880s. If Hobson’s work is prophetic, this is timeless; a truly 
classical, indeed. almost Platonic, statement of first principles, 
beautifully logical, lucid and sharp-edged. (These qualities are 
well served by the translator, Mrs E. P. Marget.) The reader 
will seek in vain for any counterpart to the patient, detailed 
description and analysis of current practice contained in, for 


‘instance, Mrs Ursula Hicks’s Finance of British Government ; 
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such concrete instances as are given of Italian practice are 
purely illustrative. On the other hand there is no recourse to 
mathematical or geometrical abstraction, It is incidentally 
noteworthy that Dr Viti de Marco was an avowed liberal and 
active political opponent of Fascism prior to 1922. He was 
able to write and publish this book, essentially liberal in spirit 
for all its abstraction and detachment, and receive international 
acclaim from economists, in Mussolini’s Italy. When one 
reflects on his chances of doing so in Hitler’s Germany, or 
of ever surviving, however gagged and acquiescent, in Stalin’s 
Russia, the advance over twenty years of the claims and 
technique of tyranny is strikingly illustrated. 


A Parent’s Guide 


“The Child at School.” By J. H. Newsom. Penguin 
Books Ltd. 176 pages. 1s. 6d. 


Mr Newsom has an impish delight in debunking the 
prejudices of middle-class parents and oi educationists. So 
much was evident from his book on “ The “ducation of Girls.” 
It is a pity that in selecting a more thin-sxinned audience he 
has deprived himself of some of the opportunities both for 
mockery and criticism. But this book is intended not for 
teachers, educationists or those who continued their educa- 
tion until or after 18, but for the vast majority of parents who 
left school earlier and now want to know what happens to 
their young within the gates of the present day schools. 


For this reason a large part of the book is devoted to 
descriptions of what happens inside infant, junior, secondary 
modern and grammar schools. In their earlier years most 
children are inarticulate about their life at school and parents 
are left guessing about what happens to them between 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. Mr Newsom attempts to fill in some of the gaps 
by describing a typical day in these schools, by giving one 
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or two examples of time tables, by quoting extracts from 
“essays” of these children at different ages and by giving the 
findings of public libraries about the books most commonly 
read. 


In the controversial questions of education Mr Newsom 
here scarcely embroils himself. But it does no harm to have 
the educational system of the country put thus quietly into 
perspective. In particular the chapters which describe the 
secondary modern and the secondary grammar schools tone 
down the harshness of the controversy which is now revolving 
round the competition for grammar school places. As a 
Director of Education Mr Newsom has an equal responsibility 
for all the children in his charge, and this enables him to see 
the modern and grammar schools both as they are and as 
they ought to be. Whatever real and pretended superiority 
the grammar schools may have, Mr Newsom claims that it is 
in the modern schools that the really forward educational 
experiment is going on and that in the physical sphere the 
gap is narrowing rapidly. For example, in Hertfordshire, 
Mr Newsom’s county, in 1943 the average expenditure per 
child in senior elementary schools was £24 as against {40 in 
the grammar schools: in 1948 expenditure in the secondary 
modern schools was £40 a head as against £48 in the grammar 
schools. It may be that in twenty years’ time the revolution 
in secondary education started by the 1944 Education Act will 


have made the present sharp distinctions seem absurdly rigid 
and out of date. 


American Labour Leader 


“The U A W and Walter Reuther.” 
B. J. Widdick. 
pages. $3. 


By Irving Howe and 
Random House, New York. 309 


THE United Automobile Workers’ union celebrates its fifteenth 
birthday this year. The shock of finding that one of America’s 
great trade unions, with nearly a million members employed 
in the country’s most typical mass production industry, is 
still in its “teens has additional impact, on the British reader 
at least, when he realises that the union’s president is stil! in 
his early forties—and that attempts to assassinate him are 
becoming regular occurrences in Detroit. Mr Walter Reuther 
and his union are amongst the most dynamic forces in the 
American labour movement today. This biography of the 
pair of them is by a well-known “liberal” writer and by an 
active member of the UAW, both naturally and confessedly 
prejudiced in favour of their heroes, but not blind to their 
weaknesses. The description of labour’s complicated factional 
disputes has little interest for the outside reader, but the 
account of life in Detroit and of the city’s tragic racial problem 
is of more general concern. The book is worth the attention 
of anyone who wishes to understand the past and assess the 
future of the American labour movement. 


Those who believe that American trade unionism is bound 
to follow the example it has been set in other countries, and 
embark upon independent political activity, look to Mr Reuther 
to prove their belief. Certainly during the Democratic 
doldrums of 1948 he was one of the most outspoken advocates 
of an American Labour Party and he has shown constructive 
ability in dealing with both political and economic problems. 
He led the fight against Communism, first in his own union, 
then in the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and finally 
in the international trades union movement. He worked out 
interesting schemes for producing aircraft in idle automobile 
plants, in 1940, and houses in idle aircraft plants, in 1949. In 
1946, he based his demands for wage increases from General 
Motors on the company’s high profits, an argument which has 
been borrowed by other CIO leaders. Mr Reuther was once 2 
Socialist, and this assertion of labour’s right to interfere in the 
field of management is held by many to prove that he is still a 
Socialist. But there is at present no reason to suppose either 
that he wants to lead American labour down the Socialist path 
or that it would allow itself to be led in that direction. 
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Picture Post 





Picture Post continues to head the list for many 
nationally-known firms with big advertising plans. 
From the spring campaigns onwards, others will 
be sharing its unique influence and prestige, as 
well as its resources in hard salesmanship. 


This salesmanship is solidly based on a really 
national, all-class circulation, close on 14 million 
now, and steadily rising. Picture Post readership, 
again, includes one out of every four men and 
women in the country. 


Turn to its advertisement pages and you get real 
impact. Picture Post now offers really large 
spaces—two-page spreads, for example—in full 
colour. This is the most powerful space in 
British advertising. And Picture Post will 
always make special arrangements on request, as 
far as current supplies of paper, etc. will permit. 





The editorial authority of Picture Post continues 
to win confidence. Consumers and retailers 
both know that the goods and services advertised 
in Picture Post share its name for reliability. 
For Picture Post is not just Britain’s leading 
weekly picture magazine. Picture Post is already 
an integral part of British life. 


Nor does the responsibility of Picture Post end 
with publishing. Picture Post also offers its 
advertisers a tested merchandising service. This 
enables them to make full use of the resources 
and influence of Picture Post, to ‘ follow through ’ 
from its advertisment pages to the actual points 
of sale. This service will be continuously 
developed and extended throughout 1950, 





F. A. Gray: Advertisement Manager, Hulton Press Ltd., 
43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Central 7400 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Aid in the Third Year 


(From Our American Staff) 


ARDLY has the unfortunate Economic Co-operation 

Administration got its appropriation for one year 
before it must start preparing its case for the next. It has 
now begun the third round of the weary circle—the round 
which, it has always been thought, would be the most 
difficult. The sense of adventure, the knowledge that it was 
striking a blow for freedom, that animated Congress during 
the first year was certain to carry over to the second. When 
the bill for the fourth and final year is debated, there will 
not be much disposition to risk the accusation of giving up 
so near the end by refusing the last and smallest appro- 
priation. But this spring every item will be questioned and 
every failure on the part of the participating countries to live 
up to the Congressional ideal will be criticised. 

The chief target for criticism will be Britain. There bas 
been a careful and self-conscious silence during the election 
campaign, but February 24th has long been marked down 
on the calendar as beginning the open season—and it is 
expected to be wide open. It is not too easy to complain of 
British performance up to date, but it is fatally easy to find 
fault with British promises, or lack of them, for the future. 
Nobody in ECA thought that Mr Hoffman’s visit to Paris 
would accomplish anything positive at such a moment. 
Equally, nobody expected him to be told with such paimful 
clarity by the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to count on 
a more flexible attitude in March or April. Since his return 
to Washington Mr Hoffman has made no aitempt to hide his 
disappointment and, however discreet be may be in his state- 
ments before the Congressional committees, he will not be 
allowed to leave without questions, some searching, some 
malicious, being put about what is universally believed to be 
“ British sabotage of European integration.” 

But the first days of the Senate Comnmittee’s hearings 
suggest that each Senator is interested only in his own 

- particular questions ; there has been little excitement and 
members of the committee have not attended on the scale 
of previous years. Although the hearings will leave behind 
some smouldering embers of ill-will, it is not thought that 
serious cuts will have been made in the year’s programme. 
But there are justifiable fears that so many amendments will 
be passed to take care of special interests that the European 
Recovery Programme will be little more than a dumping 
operation, an Agricultural Surplus Disposal Administration. 
Senator Brewster, of Maine, for example, is hardly likely to 
miss the opportunity of tryimg to persuade Congress that 
potatoes should be the staple European diet for the next 


‘AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio” 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in Lendon. 





twelve months. So far Mr Hoffman has been remarkably 
successful in fighting off the lobbyists (though he was well 
trounced by the shipping interests) but he will find it much 
more difficult this time. 

His task will be harder because he is obviously not very 
certain of what he wants to accomplish during the next two 
years. Had the success of ERP not been so embarrassing, and 
had the increase in production of the last 18 months been 
spread over the whole four years, Mr Hoffman, and the 
participating countries, would have been warmly congratu- 
lated. As it is, the memory of early achievement may well 
be swallowed up in bickering over dual pricing, integration 
and liberalisation of trade. Here Mr Hoffman’s infectious 
enthusiasm is bound to run on to European rocks which he 
not only cannot see, but the existence of which he resolutely 
refuses to admit. 

+. 


It is quite certain that there could have been no better 
man to carry out the first two years of the programme. When 
he started the job he said that “ production, production and 
more production ” would be his motto. It was a subject 
which he knew well and every European was confident that 
American advice on increasing production—particular!y that 
of such a successful American as Mr Hoffman—was valu- 
able. The United States could provide example as well as 
precept. 

The Senate, which has a touching and usually totally 
unjustified belief in the ability of businessmen to do any- 
thing and everything, insisted on having one for the job. It 
got something more ; it got an evangelist. His optimism and 
refusal to allow Congress to lose its enthusiasm ensured that 
ECA was shorn neither of funds nor of room to mancuvre 
in using them. But, as the problems become more compli- 
cated, it is clear that the United States did not get a man 
with sufficient understanding of international economics and 
European politics; he is also handicapped, in preaching 
to Europe on the later stages of his programme, by the lack 
of example from the United States. 


Dual pricing, the term of opprobrium that he has invented, 
may be very wrong in an ideal world, but, in a world which 
has accepted the system of paying subsidies—either to raise 
or to lower prices, no Government will agree to export at 
a loss merely because it keeps internal prices below thos¢ 
which the law of supply and demand would dictate. And 
there have been many examples of American export prices 
being higher than domestic ones, among them being stecl. 

ECA is willing to admit that Europe has made considerable 
progress toward liberalisation of trade during the last wo 
years ; its complaint—a very real one—is that progress 
has not been fast enough in such a critical situation. But 
it seems too little aware of the impact of what is done of 
not done in the United States on the pace in Europe. Many 
speeches have been made—by Mr Hoffman among others— 
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about the need for the United States to become a net 
importer, but mo concrete steps have been taken yet to assist 
the flow of European goods to American markets. There 
are plenty of plans for throwing doors open, but so far they 
are only slightly ajar. 

“We want Europe to accomplish in 25 months,” Mr 
Hoffman said a few days ago, “ what might, under less com- 
pelling circumstances, easily require 25 years.” Yet earlier 
the same day Mr Truman had dismissed a question about 
his attitude to the proposed Atlantic Union (there is a 
resolution being considered by Congress calling on him to 
convene a meeting of Atiantic powers to discuss a federal 
constitution) by saying that now was not the proper time 
to press for a thing of that sort. The world situation cannot 
at the same time call for urgent measures of integration in 
Europe and nothing in particular in the United States. 

“Integrate at once! ” Mr Hoffman tells Europe, but the 
State Department gives a warning that discussion of 
American participation is premature and might weaken the 
United Nations. “ Sweep away all barriers to trade!” cries 
Mr Hoffman, while the United Strtes rests on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements and exhorts Europe to “use emergency 
measures to direct imports to the dollar area ”—measures 
which would be impossible if all barriers to intra-European 
trade had been removed. The United States has not yet 
made up its mind whether to lead or to push from behind. 
Until it does, the future policy of many European countries 
cannot be decided and Mr Hoffman’s arguments will continue 
to rest on a frail base. 


Venezuela’s Iron Mountain 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


THe discovery in Venezuela of a solid hill of iron ore, 
covering almost as great an area as does the famous Hull- 
Rust mine in the Lake Superior region, has implications 
which go far beyond the fortunes of the United States Steel 
Corporation whose engimeers made and proved the find 
The hill called Cerro Bolivar, lying fifty miles due south 
of Ciudad Bolivar, between the Orimoce and the Caroni 
Rivers, was found at an opportune moment. Industry is 
rapidly disproving the legend that the rich iron reserves of 
the United States are mexhaustible. The Mesabi Range 
in northern Minnesota, source of most of the bridges, 
automobiles, machine tools and paper clips of the country 
since 1900, has nearly all been shovelled into ore boats and 
hauled to the smelters. There were vast pits where hills 
once rose even before the second World War, and since 
then 340 million tons have been taken from the best reserves 
: meet the military needs of the United States and its 
alles, 

The latest of those controversial estimates, which send 
shivers down the backs of Congressmen, is that the iron 
ore remaining in the Lake Superior district, and usable 
under present methods, will be exhausted by or before 1970. 
This does not, of course, mean that the United States will 
then have no ore deft, but that the methods and costs of 
handling ore less rich and concentrated will impose changes 
on the whole industrial structure. It is this which sent steel 
men prospecting in many directions when in 1945, for the 
first time im six years, they were able to lift their eyes from 
immediate war demands and face the future. 

Iron deposits still available within the continental limits 
of the United States might represent wealth to a land fess 
demanding, but to Americans, used to spooning out rich 
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ore, they present technological problems which are difficult 
and costly to solve. In the Lake Superior region the Mesabi 
and Vermillion Ranges, now badly depleted, were the richest 
nuggets in a stretch of iron-bearing soil a hundred miles 
long and several miles wide. It is peppered with a primitive 
iron formation (commonly called taconite) which, reversing 
the Mesabi proportions, is one-third ore and two-thirds 
waste material. 

The problem of mining, crushing, sorting and converting 
this into usable form without unduly mereasing the price 
of the product is described by one authority as “ comparable 
In scope, complexity and cost with the war-time synthetic 
rubber challenge.” Using private and public capital the 
country met the rubber challenge at a time when war had 
cut off supplies, and costs were less important than results. 
It is not yet certain that the threats which exist in a cold 
war will be enough to attract the capital needed to solve the 
shortage of rich iron ore. If the United States were to 
depend solely on the development of taconite sources for 
its ore requirements, the estimated investment needed would 
be in the neighbourhood of $1.4 billion—a sum which seems 
large, even to Americans, when wanted as risk capital and 
for a single industry. 


* 


The alternative, under active exploration since the war’s 
end, is to find and bring into production new sources of 
foreign ore so placed as to be profitable when landed at 
American ports. This potential solution has spurred field 
crews from a dozen companies to photograph, map, drill 
and test both new and known deposits in Chile, Cuba, the 
west coast of Mexico, in Brazil and Venezuela, in Liberia, 
and in the much-touted Quebec-Labrador-Newfoundland 
region. This has not yet been fully explored, but already 
300 million tons of high grade ore have been proved there. 

The Labrador-Quebec discoveries have excited great 
interest but, though they are relatively close to the United 
States in point of distance, the problem of getting the iron 
ore 350 miles across the tundra to tidewater is formidable, 
and transport difficulties are far from solved. The greatest 
treasure thus far found is, according to Mr T. W. Lippert 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the hill of solid ore in Venezuela. The discovery, 
called La Parida by the natives but newly named Cerro 
Bolivar in celebration of its iron strength, was made by 
engineers and geologists of the US Steel Corporation in 
1947. It took two years to test its extent and make reliable 
estimates of its probable richness and the first public 
announcement was mot made until late in January, 1950. 


Three weeks passed before the sceptical daily press 
showed signs of bemg persuaded that this was in fact the 
biggest iron ore find of the twentieth century. Not only 
is the hill itself of fabulous richness, and so close to the 
surface that the mere scratching off of vegetation to build 
a road discloses iron ore of an almost theoretic purity, but 
the entire region, in which the company has other concessions, 
contains reserves of the highest quality which are “ greatly 
in excess of one billion tons.” The Bethichem Steel Cor- 
poration also has leaseholds in that area, but so far nothing 
to compare with US Steel’s iron mountain. 


The process of getting Venezuelan ore out of the ground 
is simple, and can be highly mechanized. [ts transport to the 
coast is not so easy. Of the two routes under consideration, 
one, to a deep seaport such as Barcelona, involves a new 
railroad 275 miles long with a four-mile bridge across the 
Orinoco, at a total cost of perhaps $113 miffion. The other 
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is shorter and cheaper (91 miles and $51 million), but 
requires the dredging of a deep tiver channel (to cost $18 
million), which must be maintained to permit the unham- 
pered passage of boats drawing as much as 35 feet of water 
through a shifting delta. Once the ore reaches the coast, 
it still must travel more than two thousand miles before it 
reaches Pittsburgh—which explains the excited interest that 
nearer southern ports like Mobile and Baltimore are taking 
in the project. The US Steel Corporation has recently 
announced the purchase of 3,800 acres of flat farmland in 
New Jersey, near Trenton and Philadelphia. It is safe to 
guess that this will be the site of a new steel centre for 
handling the new foreign ores. Barring war and revolu- 
tions (a bar always subject to strain in South America), US 
Steel’s Venezuelan ore should begin to arrive by 1953. The 
Bethlehem Corporation expects to begin shipping ore this 
year. It already has a suitably situated mill at Sparrow’s 
Point in Maryland. 
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Despite the difficulty of ocean haulage involved in all 
the foreign projects, the supposition is that they can be so 
solved as to bring ore to market at prices comparing not 
too disastrously with present costs. A table prepared for 
the fournal of Metals and Mining Engineering takes the 
1949 Lake Erie price of $7.20 a ton for Mesabi Bessemer 
ore as a base, and figures that, at Lake Erie ports, the 
Labrador ores might cost $7.72 a ton, the Venezuelan ores 
$8.54 a ton, the Lake Superior taconite nodule ores $9.40 
a ton. Surprisingly, to the layman at least, the technological 
advantages of using high grade ores are so great that ores 
of that type brought thousands of ocean miles can compete 
with inferior ores mined within the United States. 


From the point of view of American defence, it is, of 
course, essential that high quality domestic reserves be left 
untouched, and that low-grade sources be developed against 
future need. On the other hand, the advantages of fine 
foreign ores in time of peace are obvious. The best guess 
seems to be that, given American needs and the competitive 
situation between companies, the smelters will be supplied 
not from any single source at home or abroad, but by the 
progressive development of all of them. 
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American Notes 
Mr Acheson’s Uphill Road 


Mr Acheson has picked out all the pitfalls that line 
any short-cut to agreement with the Russians with the same 
remorseless logic with which he demolished the Republican 
demand for intervention in Formosa, But logic is cold 
comfort to those engaged in an atomic arms race, particularly 
when the United States has lost its initial advantage and 
is having to turn its attention to home defence against atomic 
attack. Mr Churchill’s suggestion of a new high-level 
approach has heartened those who believe, on both moral 
and practical grounds, that fresh overtures should be made, 
even if the hope of agreement is as remote as Mr Acheson 
declares it to be. Senator Tydings, the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, has renewed his demand 
for a disarmament meeting, to the accompaniment of 
Senatorial applause, and he has been joined by Mr Harold 
Stassen, though the latter’s proposal of a bi-partisan “ mid- 
century” conference seems designed almost as much to 
rehabilitate the Republicans as to convert the Russians. The 
recent emphasis put by State Department spokesmen on 
the willingness of the United States to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union suggests that the Administration now regrets 
the curtness with which it unveiled the hydrogen bomb. 


One of the reasons why the Administration has been so 
reluctant to authorise a new look at the international control 
of atomic weapons is the fear that the American public, 
horrified at the possibilities of universal destruction, may 
be tempted to trade the substance of the Baruch plan of 
control for a mess of paper agreements. Mr Truman’s past 
determination to stand on the Baruch plan, which he declared 
to be “better than ever” after the Russian atomic explo- 
sion, has been one more “no through road” sign posted 
beside those erected by Mr Acheson. However, speaking in 
Virginia this week, Mr Truman made a concession to those 
who accuse the Administration of undue rigidity in the 
matter ; he promised that “ pride of authorship ” would not 
prevent the United States from considering alternative plans 
if they provide an effective system of control. 


Mr Acheson’s problem is not merely to prevent Congress 
from bolting down a blind alley, but to mobilise its support 
for the long and expensive uphill effort to strengthen the 
free world to a degree that will encourage the Russians to 
come to terms. Mr Truman’s speech outlined what must be 
done: rapid development of common defence plans with 
friendly nations ; speedy application of the Point Four plan 
to assist undeveloped countries ; completion of the European 
Recovery Programme ; encouragement of American private 
investment abroad; and world-wide reduction of trade 
barriers. Though Mr Truman did not say so, domestic 
defence costs must remain high, if indeed the recent revela- 
tions of the Russians’ strength on land and in the air, coupled 
with their possession of the secrets of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, do not drive Congress to increase the speed of rearma- 
ment. All these heavy and continuing burdens will hardly be 
assumed by a Congress convinced that the time has come to 
shed some of the load, unless the Administration can prove 
beyond a shadow of doubt that there is no alternative path 
to peace and security. Mr Truman’s speech was the first shot 
in this campaign, which is expected to be carried on by Mr 
Acheson. 


* * * 


Communism and the Hiring Hall 


The Supreme Court, by refusing to review a decision 
of a lower court, has in fact decided that the hiring hall, as 
operated by the seamen’s unions, is incompatible with the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s ban on the closed shop. Under the 
: hall system, the unions assign men to jobs on ships 
iM rotation, but in practice, although not in theory, preference 
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is given to union members. The union fought hard and 
long to establish this system, but it has now become general 
and even the employers agree that it is an improvement 
over the old unregulated methods of hiring, unfair and often 
abused. The ship owners certainly do not want a strike 
over the hiring hall, especially in the present unhealthy 
state of their industry. Nor do they want to pay heavy 
fines for non-compliance with the law. But one or the 
other seems inevitable should the National Labour 
Relations Board try to enforce the Supreme Court’s ruling, 
which is, incidentally, its first action on the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The evil day has, however, been postponed for a few 
weeks, as the National Maritime Union has asked the Court 
to review its decision. Meanwhile, Congress is showing 
interest in legislation to amend the Act as it applies to the 
hiring hall. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is particularly embarrassing 
to the officers of the NMU in their fight against Com- 
munism within their union, a point which they have naturally 
not been slow to make. They contend that, without the 
hiring hall, it will be impossible to keep Communists off 
the ships. Of more immediate importance, new arguments 
have been given to the agitators within the union, who try 
to discredit the right-wing leaders by alleging that they are 
unable or unwilling to protect their members’ interests. 
These members have, nevertheless, recently confirmed the 
measures taken last autumn to drive Communism out of the 
union. 


In Washington, also, Communism is being driven out of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations. The CIO has 
just expelled four more of its affiliated unions, after hearings 
during which it was shown that their regular adherence to 
the party line was by arrangement, not chance. The Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers are the most important of the 
ejected unions; the others are the Food and Tobacco 
Workers, the Office Workers and the Public Workers. The 
CIO emphasises that, in expelling the unions, it is not 
expelling their 84,000 members. About half of them have 
already applied for admission to the CIO ; where they can not 
be fitted into existing unions, new ones will be specially set 
up for them. This was done when the United Electrical 
Workers were driven out last November, and the new Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers has already joined battle 
with the old UE over the right to represent employees of the 
leading electrical manufacturing firms. 


* * * 


Private Investors and Point Four 


President Truman has always insisted,and he repeated it this 
week, that his Point Four programme for the development 
of the world’s backward areas depends upon private American 
investors for its success. Private investment is also supposed 
to play a large part in filling the dollar gap when Marshall 
aid ceases in 19§2. Under the basic Point Four legislation, 
under-developed countries are to be helped to improve their 
health, education, transport, agriculture and so on, in order 
to create conditions favourable for American capital. 
Businessmen were not at all satisfied with this legislation in 
its Original form, finding the scheme both too vast and too 
vague. A compromise version has now been worked out on 
a bipartisan basis and is expected to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives with little difficulty. Its Foreign Affairs 
Committee has, however, fixed a ceiling of $45 million on 
expenditure under the Bill, 


The compromise Bill lays down a number of conditions 
with which programmes of aid must comply. While it does 
not wena ific safeguards for private investors in 
under areas, it on state, as a matter of policy, 
that they must be given confidence that they will receive 
Prompt compensation if their property is confiscated, that 
they will be allowed to remit their earnings and withdraw 
their capital and that they will not be subject to unreasonable 
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interference or discriminatory taxation. Treaties of com- 
merce and development, of the type now being discussed with 
a number of countries, are one of the best ways of establishing 
this confidence, although they may need to be supplemented 
with agreements on such matters as currency convertibility, 
double taxation and patent protection. Businessmen like 
this approach better than they do the investment guarantees 
which Congress is being asked to authorise the Export-Import 


Bank to undertake. American investors abroad also welcome 
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the proposals for tax reliefs on foreign earnings which the 


President, after much urging, has now put before Congress. 

Even with these encouragements, it is still doubtful 
whether anything approaching the hoped-for $2 billion a year 
will be available for private investment overseas by 1952. 
Long-term American capital now abroad amounts to about 
$17 billion, much of it in direct investments, which have gone 
up by about $1 billion a year, on an average, since the war. 
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This average includes reinvested earnings and is a good deal 
better than in 1929, the previous record year. But a large 
part of this postwar investment has been in petroleum 
development, now losing much of its attractiveness. An even 
larger proportion of the money has been provided by about 
a dozen of the 2,500 American companies with foreign 
branches, and it has come not from the general public but 
from internal sources such as uninvested profits. 


* * x 


One Fourth of a Nation 


In 1937, when President Roosevelt made his famous 
reference to the third of the nation still ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ili-housed, there were over 12 million families receiving an 
income of less than $1,000 a year. The national income then 
was between $60 billion and $70 billion a year. In 1949, the 
national income was $210 billion, only $2 billion less than 
in 1948, despite the recession. Average family income was 
at an all-time peak, $3,200 a year, though most families 
probably were not much better off than during the war, 
because of high prices. Yet the problem of the under- 
privileged family, left behind by war and postwar prosperity, 
still persists. It is the subject of an inquiry by a sub- 
committee of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, partly because such obstinate poverty 
affronts the American ideal of social justice. But the 
committee also fears that the low incomes of these families 
endanger national economic stability, and hopes that, if they 
can be raised, they will provide a new market for farms and 
factories, an economic version of the frontier. 


Low Income FamILies* In 1948 


(thousands) 
a - ¥ ete tre at 
By Sex and Colour of | | Under | $1,000- $2,000- | $3,000 and 
Family Head Total | $1,000 $2,000 $5,000 | Over 

Jade tesueii $$ nl pene enn — 0 
AR GE |. 6 oe ond ene 38,530 | 4,020 | 5,580 | 7,950 i 20,980 
Non-farm families ......... 31,810 | 2,340 | 3,980 6,570 | 18,920 
Male white ...........+s | 26,460 | 1,320 | 2,630 5,360 | 17,150 
Male non-white.......... i 2,020 | 280 550 580 610 
Female .....0c8e0sccenes 3,330 | 740 800 630 1,160 

i 

Farm families ..........00+ 6,720 1,680 1,600 1,380 2,060 
Male whild .....+.cswaca 5,700 | 1180 | 1,300 | 1/230 1,990 
Male non-white. ......... 640 330 210 80 20 
I 0 iene ea 380 | 170 90 70 50 


~~ * Omitting 8 million “single person” families. 





A purely factual report, prepared for the sub-committee, 
finds that nearly 10 million families, one quarter of the whole, 
received incomes of less than $2,000 in 1948. One fifth of 
the nation’s children are being brought up in this group. 
The sub-committee did not consider, however, that all these 
families were in want; it concentrated on the 6,300,000 
urban families with less than $2,000 a year, and the 1,700,000 
farm families with less than $1,000 a year. Farm families are 
estimated to have non-cash income of over $500 a year. 


Without making any recommendations, the report recog- 
nises that poverty arises from a number of factors. Among 
urban families, old age was strikingly associated with low 
income ; the heads of 1,700,000 families in the poverty 
group were over 65 years of age. Almost as large a number 
of the under-privileged families depended on the exertions 
of women, because of death, divorce, or desertion. These 
families need assistance of a kind very different from the 
“hard core” of 2,200,000 suffering hardship because the 
head of the family was unable to do anything but unskilled, 
or semi-skilled, work. Negroes, whose earning opportunities 
are restricted by bias and lack of training, are the support 
of 800,000 impoverished non-farm families. Non-whites in 
1949 received, on the average, only half the income of whites, 
but this was a striking improvement from 1939, when whites 
received three times as much. Studies of the diets and 
housing of these families—2,000,000 of the urban families 
lacked even running water in 1946—suggested to the sub- 
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committee that any steps to raise their incomes would provide 
a welcome outlet for farm surpluses and, if the housing boom 
flags, work for the builders. 


The poverty of a quarter of the nation’s farm families was 
closely associated with the smallness of farms, and the South 
was found to have the highest proportion of these smal] 
farms. But while the old South and other agricultural areas 
depressed before the war still lag behind the national farm- 
living level, it is noticeable that the Southern States recorded 
the largest percentage improvement during the war, 


* x x 


Smog in the Air 


For thirty years or more, many American cities have 
been concerned about the unpleasantness of the smoke 
in their atmosphere, and the damage done by it to buildings 
and furnishings. But until eighteen months ago the danger 
to health had not been realised. Then the modern problem 
of smog (smoke plus fog) leapt into the headlines, when 
twenty elderly residents of Donora, Pennsylvania, died while 
a pall of smog lay over their industrial valley. The subse- 
quent investigation reported that there had in fact been a 
connection between the two, although the exact pathological 
relationship was not clear. This may lead to a Congressional 
inquiry and perhaps to a federal statute on air pollution. 


Smog is a problem, far from completely understood as 
yet, of air contamination not by smoke, but by the fumes 
and gases—sulphur compounds, chlorine and so on—given 
off by modern industrial processes such as oil refining, 
chemical manufacturing and metallurgy. These fumes cause 
acute physical discomfort, as is well known to the inhabitants 
of Los Angeles who have become accustomed, although not 
resigned, during the last few years, to streaming cyes and 
smarting throats. Lying in a basin between the ocean and 
the mountains, Los Angeles is covered by a semi-permanent 
atmospheric “ inversion layer,” which keeps its ever-increas- 
ing industrial effluvia from rising and blowing out to sea. 


* 


The city authorities, urged on by angry citizens who can 
no longer boast of their famous sunshine, have long been 
anxiously seeking a remedy. Corrective practices, such as 
filtering noxious elements out of plant emissions, are more 
complicated than those which have been developed for smoke 
abatement ; they must be worked out separately for almost 
every industrial process and their effectiveness varies with 
weather conditions. Such installations are often very expen- 
sive and are sometimes opposed by industry for this reason. 
But, just as smoke control brings economy through better 
utilisation of fuel, so remedies for smog may be profitable ; 
for example, one Los Angeles oil refinery is reclaiming $4,000 
worth of sulphur dioxide a day. And just as smoke control 
means a saving to the general public in laundry bills, so 
smog abatement is worth a great deal to the community, 
especially one, such as Southern California, which has a 
valuable asset in its climate. Hollywood nowadays makes 
most of its films indoors, so they are little affected, but the 
smog has been known to obscure the screen at the drive-in 
movie theatres, and a layer of soot and sulphur can seriously 
damage fruit and vegetable crops. 


Compulsory closing down of industry at times when the 
weather bureau foresees the likelihood of smog is a suggestion 
that businessmen do not welcome. The eventual answer 
probably lies in a better siting of industry to avoid concentra- 
tion in an area where climatic and hic conditions 
make smog likely. Los Angeles may be forced to choose 
between its past of being a heaven for tourists and old people 
and its present as America’s fastest growing industrial city. 
The local Chamber of Commerce can, however, take some 
comfort from the fact that San Francisco also suffers from 
smog. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Soviet Trade with the West 


T has long been obvious that the Russians did not regard 

foreign trade as an end in itself, but as a means by which 
to achieve economic self-sufficiency and thereby to eliminate 
eventually the need for any foreign trade at all. In a Pravda 
article written in celebration of Stalin’s 7oth birthday, Mr 
Mikoyan, the Minister of Foreign Trade, recapitulated the 
Soviet view of the part foreign trade with the capitalist world 
should play in the Soviet system. He said that the state 
monopoly of foreign trade which Lenin and Stalin had 
decreed in 1918 had become the “ steel shield of the Soviet 
economy.” It had absorbed the shock of economic blows 
by which the capitalist states had tried to disrupt and destroy 
the Soviet socialist economy ; it had also helped to accelerate 
the development of this economy by increasing the supplies 
of the necessary raw materials and machinery. Its character 
and volume, therefore, were bound to reflect both the level 
of Soviet economic development and the Soviet Union’s 
political relations with foreign states. It is.perhaps because 
their foreign trade is so closely linked with their economic 
and political plans that the Russians are so unwilling to 
divulge any information about it. 


Soviet foreign trade has never comprised more than a very 
small percentage of world trade. At its peak in 1931 and 1932 
it represented only 2.2 per cent and 2.3 per cent respectively 
of the total volume of world export trade ; and only 2.7 per 
cent and 2.6 per cent of world import trade. By 1937 Russia’s 
export trade had fallen to 1.3 per cent and its import trade 
to 0.9 per cent of world trade. Since the war Russian trade 
missions have been extremely active in their search for raw 
materials and capital goods with which to rebuild the Soviet 
economy, so that, according to Mr Mikoyan, the volume of 
the Soviet Union’s foreign trade turnover during 1949 was 
more than double that of prewar. But this increase is entirely 
due to the growth “on a scale hitherto unprecedented ” of 
the Soviet Union’s trade with its satellites which has now 
swollen to two-thirds of the total volume. Trade with the 
rest of the world, on the other hand, decreased during 1949 ; 
with western Europe it decreased by about one fifth in value 
during the first half of 1949. 


Stockpiling Rubber 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this trade during 
the last two years has been the heavy purchases of certain raw 
materials, especially rubber and wool. In 1938 Russian 
imports of natural rubber were estimated at 26,811 long 
tons. In 1946 they amounted to only 9,500 tons ; but they 
have since mounted steadily from 35,000 tons in 1947 to 
100,000 tons in 1948 and an estimated 105,000 tons in 
1949. By far the greatest part of these imports consists 
of Malayan rubber. In the autumn of 1948 the rubber 
world was startled by a Russian offer to buy the whole 
of Ceylon’s 1949 rubber crop as well as all available stocks 
at a price 4 cents a pound above world prices. At the time 
this offer was regarded by many as a political gesture designed 
to placate Ceylon for the recent. Soviet veto of its member- 
ship of the United Nations. Whatever the truth of this 
surmise the offer was rejected by the Ceylonese Cabinet. It 
is believed that Russian rubber imports are larger than are 
needed for its own immediate industrial requirements, especi- 
ally as it has a large synthetic rubber industry. The Russians 
may have decided to build up iles of rubber ; or they 


may have been buying for distribution to the satellites as a 
counterblast to the Marshall plan. 


The Soviet Union has also greatly increased its wool 
purchases from Australia and New Zealand, which before the 
war were negligible. During the 1947-48 season it bought 
18.9 million Ib. from New Zealand and 11.8 million lb. from 
Australia ; and during the 1948-49 season 19.6 million |b. 
from New Zealand and 45.3 million lb. from Australia. The 
Russians have been less successful in their efforts to increase 
their tin supplies. The reference in the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement to “additional negotiations concerning the 
question of supplies of tin to the USSR ” seems to have been 
a dead letter. Britain has been unwilling to supply tin outside 
the international allocations of the:‘Combined Tin Committee 
to which the Soviet Union, unlike some of its satellites, has 
refused to belong. The signature of a Soviet-Belgium trade 
agreement at the beginning of 1948 was delayed for some 
time by the Russians’ unwillingness to. accept the Belgian 
refusal to supply them with tin. 


Sterling Earned With Grain 


Soviet purchases of rubber and wool have been largely 
paid for in sterling obtained by the sale of grain to Britain. 
Under the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement of December, 1947, 
Russia was to supply 750,000 tons of grain by September, 
1947, in return for 25,000 tons of light rails and various kinds 
of machinery and equipment. The Russians more than 
fulfilled their grain contracts, but professed themselves to be 
unable to place more than a small proportion of their orders 
for British machinery and equipment. They were not slow 
to turn this to good account in their propaganda by comparing 
their own punctuality in fulfilling their commercial commit- 
ments with alleged British dilatoriness. At the same time 
they had large amounts of sterling with which to buy the 
raw materials they needed. 


Negotiations for a long-term agreement between London 
and Moscow dragged on during the latter part of 
1948 without any success. In March, 1949, therefore, the 
British Government formally suggested to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that talks should be resumed on a short-term basis. 
But these talks have so far proved equally unsuccessful ; 
according to Mr Bottomley it has not yet been found possible 
“to agree on certain basic conditions for a formal trade 
agreement.” A contract for 1,000,000 tons of coarse grains, 
to be paid for in sterling, as well as two small timber con- 
tracts, were, however, signed last August and September. 
Detailed figures of the Russians’ trade with the sterling area 
are not available, but it is most probable that their purchases 
have been sufficiently heavy to make them glad to conclude 
these short-term contracts even if they do not wish fo tie 
themselves to long-term arrangements, 


It might have been expected that the Russians would have 
proved less exacting customers for British machinery and 
equipment since Russian trade with the United States has 
made such a spectacular drop during the last two years. In 
1947 the total value of American exports to Russia was 
$149,504,000 (or one per cent of all United States exports). 
Of this, $35,013,000 was for metal-working machinery and 
machine tools. American exports also included freight cars, 


steam, electric and diesel engines. The number of tractors /” 
sold to the Soviet Union rose from 624 in 1946 to 1,599 in’ 


1947. (It is believed that this steep rise was due to th 
Russian decision, after the enunciation of the Trur 
doctrine, to divert some of their tractor production b- 
tank production.) 
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is shorter and cheaper (91 miles and $51 million), but 
requires the dredging of a deep river channel (to cost $18 
million), which must be maintained to permit the unham- 
pered passage of boats drawing as much as 35 feet of water 
through a shifting delta. Once the ore reaches the coast, 
it still must travel more than two thousand miles before it 
reaches Pittsburgh—which explains the excited interest that 
nearer southern ports like Mobile and Baltimore are taking 
in the project. The US Steel Corporation has recently 
announced the purchase of 3,800 acres of flat farmland in 
New Jersey, near Trenton and Philadelphia. It is safe to 
guess that this will be the site of a new steel centre for 
handling the new foreign ores. Barring war and revolu- 


tions (a bar always subject to strain in South America), US 
Steel’s Venezuelan ore should begin to arrive by 1953. The 
Bethlehem Corporation expects to begin shipping oré thas 
year, It already has a suitably situated mill at Sparrow’s 
Point in Maryland. 
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Despite the difficulty of ocean haulage involved in all 
the foreign projects, the supposition is that they can be so 
solved as to bring ore to market at prices comparing not 
| too disastrously with present costs. A table prepared for 
+ the fournal of Metals and Mining Engineering takes the 


if 1949 Lake Erie price of $7.20 a ton for Mesabi Bessemer 
he ore as a base, and figures that, at Lake Erie ports, the 
. Labrador ores might cost $7.72 a ton, the Venezuelan ores 


$8.54 a ton. the Lake Superior taconite nodule ores $9.40 
aton. Surprisingly, to the layman at least, the technological 
advantages of using high grade ores are so great that ores 
of that type brought thousands of ocean miles can compete 
with inferior ores mined within the United States. 


From the point of view of American defence, it is, of 

course, essential that high quality domestic reserves be left 

+ untouched, and that low-grade sources be developed against 

' ‘ future need. On the other hand, the advantages of fine 

i? foreign ores in time of peace are obvious. The best guess 

seems to be that, given American needs and the competitive 

situation between companies, the smelters will be supplied 

u} not from any single source at home or abroad, but by the 
pit progressive development of all of them. 
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American Notes 
Mr Acheson’s Uphill Road 


Mr Acheson has picked out all the pitfalls that line 
any short-cut to agreement with the Russians with the same 
remorseless logic with which he demolished the Republican 
demand for intervention in Formosa. But logic is cold 
comfort to those engaged in an atomic arms race, particularly 
when the United States has lost its initial advantage and 
is having to turn its attention to home defence against atomic 
attack. Mr Churchill’s suggestion of a new high-level 
approach has heartened those who believe, on both moral 
and practical grounds, that fresh overtures should be made 
even if the hope of agreement is as remote as Mr Acheson 
declares it to be. Senator Tydings, the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, has renewed his demand 
for a disarmament meeting, to the accompaniment of 
Senatorial applause, and he has been joined by Mr Harold 
Stassen, though the latter’s proposal of a bi-partisan “ mid- 
century” conference seems designed almost as much to 
rehabilitate the Republicans as to convert the Russians. The 
recent emphasis put by State Department spokesmen on 
the willingness of the United States to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union suggests that the Administration now regrets 
the curtness with which it unveiled the hydrogen bomb. 


One of the reasons why the Administration has been so 
reluctant to authorise a new look at the international control 
of atomic weapons is the fear that the American public, 
horrified at the possibilities of universal destruction, may 
be tempted to trade the substance of the Baruch plan of 
control for a mess of paper agreements. Mr Truman’s past 
determination to stand on the Baruch plan, which he declared 
to be “better than ever” after the Russian atomic explo- 
sion, has been one more “no through road” sign posted 
beside those erected by Mr Acheson. However, speaking in 
Virginia this week, Mr Truman made a concession to those 
who accuse the Administration of undue rigidity in the 
matter ; he promised that “ pride of authorship ” would not 
prevent the United States from considering alternative plans 
if they provide an effective system of control. 


Mr Acheson’s problem is not merely to prevent Congress 
from bolting down a blind alley, but to mobilise its support 
for the long and expensive uphill effort to strengthen the 
free world to a degree that will encourage the Russians to 
come to terms. Mr Truman’s speech outlined what must be 
done: rapid development of common defence plans with 
friendly nations ; speedy application of the Point Four plan 
to assist undeveloped countries ; completion of the European 
Recovery Programme ; encouragement of American private 
investment abroad; and world-wide reduction of trade 
barriers. Though Mr Truman did not say so, domestic 
defence costs must remain high, if indeed the recent revela- 
tions of the Russians’ strength on land and in the air, coupled 
with their possession of the secrets of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, do not drive Congress to increase the speed of rearma- 
ment. All these heavy and continuing burdens will hardly be 
assumed by a Congress convinced that the time has come to 
shed some of the load, unless the Administration can prove 
beyond a shadow of doubt that there is no alternative path 
to peace and security. Mr Truman’s speech was the first shot 
in poe campaign, which is expected to be carried on by Mt 

eson. 


® * 


Communism and the Hiring Hall 


The Supreme Court, by refusing to review a decision 
of a lower court, has in fact decided that the hiring hall, as 
operated by the seamen’s unions, is incompatible with the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s ban on the closed shop. Under the 
hiring hall system, the unions assign men to jobs on ships 
iN rotation, but in practice, although not in theory, preference 
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is given to union members. The union fought hard and 
long to establish this system, but it has now become general 
and even the employers agree that it is an improvement 
over the old unregulated methods of hiring, unfair and often 
abused. The ship owners certainly do not want a strike 
over the hiring hall, especially in the present unhealthy 
state of their industry. Nor do they want to pay heavy 
fines for non-compliance with the law. But one or the 
other seems inevitable should the National Labour 
Relations Board try to enforce the Supreme Court’s ruling, 
which is, incidentally, its first action on the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The evil day has, however, been postponed for a few 
weeks, as the National Maritime Union has asked the Court 
to review its decision. Meanwhile, Congress is showing 
interest in legislation to amend the Act as it applies to the 
hiring hall. 


The Supreme Court’s decision is particularly embarrassing 
to the officers of the NMU in their fight against Com- 
munism within their union, a point which they have naturally 
not been slow to make. They contend that, without the 
hiring hall, it will be impossible to keep Communists off 
the ships. Of more immediate importance, new arguments 
have been given to the agitators within the union, who try 
to discredit the right-wing leaders by alleging that they are 
unable or unwilling to protect their members’ interests. 
These members have, nevertheless, recently confirmed the 
measures taken last autumn to drive Communism out of the 
union. 


In Washington, also, Communism is being driven out of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations. The CIO has 
just expelled four more of, its affiliated unions, after hearings 
during which it was shown that their regular adherence to 
the party line was by arrangement, not chance. The Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers are the most important of the 
ejected unions; the others are the Food and Tobacco 
Workers, the Office Workers and the Public Workers. The 
CIO emphasises that, in expelling the unions, it is not 
expelling their 84,000 members. About half of them have 
already applied for admission to the CIO ; where they can not 
be fitted into existing unions, new ones will be specially set 
up for them. This was done when the United Electrical 
Workers were driven out last November, and the new Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers has already joined battle 
with the old UE over the right to represent employees of the 
leading electrical manufacturing firms. 


* * * 


Private Investors and Point Four 


President Truman has always insisted,and he repeated it this 
week, that his Point Four programme for the development 
of the world’s backward areas depends upon private American 
investors for its success. Private investment is also supposed 
to play a large part in filling the dollar gap when Marshall 
aid ceases in 1952. Under the basic Point Four legislation, 
under-developed countries are to be helped to improve their 
health, education, transport, agriculture and so on, in order 
to create conditions favourable for American capital. 
Businessmen were not at all satisfied with this legislation in 
its original form, finding the scheme both too vast and too 
vague. A compromise version has now been worked out on 
a bipartisan basis and is expected to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives with little difficulty. Its Foreign Affairs 
Committee has, however, fixed a ceiling of $45 million on 
expenditure under the Bill. 


The compromise Bill lays down a number of conditions 
with which p of aid must comply. While it does 
not stipulate ific saf ds for private investors in 
under-developed areas, it state, as a matter of policy, 
that they must be given confidence that they will receive 
prompt compensation if their property is confiscated, that 
they will be allowed to remit their earnings and withdraw 
their capital and that they will not be subject to unreasonable 
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interference or discriminatory taxation. Treaties of com- 
merce and development, of the type now being discussed with 
a number of countries, are one of the best ways of establishing 
this confidence, although they may need to be supplemented 
with agreements on such matters as currency convertibility, 
double taxation and patent protection. Businessmen like 
this approach better than they do the investment guarantees 
which Congress is being asked to authorise the Export-Import 
Bank to undertake. American investors abroad also welcome 
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the proposals for tax reliefs on foreign earnings which the 
President, after much urging, has now put before Congress. 

Even with these encouragements, it is still doubtful 
whether anything approaching the hoped-for $2 billion a year 
will be available for private investment overseas by 1952. 
Long-term American capital now abroad amounts to about 
$17 billion, much of it in direct investments, which have gone 
up by about $1 billion a year, on an average, since the war. 
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This average includes reinvested earnings and is a good deal 
better than in 1929, the previous record year. But a large 
part of this postwar investment has been in petroleum 
development, now losing much of its attractiveness. An even 
larger proportion of the money has been provided by about 
a dozen of the 2,500 American companies with foreign 
branches, and it has come not from the general public but 
from internal sources such as uninvested profits. 


* x x 


One Fourth of a Nation 


In 1937, when President Roosevelt made his famous 
reference to the third of the nation still ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed, there were over 12 million families receiving an 
income of less than $1,000 a year. The national income then 
was between $60 billion and $70 billion a year. In 1949, the 
national income was $210 billion, only $2 billion less than 
in 1948, despite the recession. Average family income was 
at an all-time peak, $3,200 a year, though most families 
probably were not much better off than during the war, 
because of high prices. Yet the problem of the under- 
privileged family, left behind by war and postwar prosperity, 
still persists. It is the subject of an inquiry by a sub- 
committee of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, partly because such obstinate poverty 
affronts the American ideal of social justice. But the 
committee also fears that the low incomes of these families 
endanger national economic stability, and hopes that, if they 
can be raised, they will provide a new market for farms and 
factories, an economic version of the frontier. 
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A purely factual pet prepared for the sub-committee, 
finds that nearly 10 million families, one quarter of the whole, 
received incomes of less than $2,000 in 1948. One fifth of 
the nation’s children are being brought up in this group. 
The sub-committee did not consider, however, that all these 
families were in want; it concentrated on the 6,300,000 
urban families with less than $2,000 a year, and the 1,700,000 
farm families with less than $1,000 a year. Farm families are 
estimated to have non-cash income of over $500 a year. 


Without making any recommendations, the report recog- 
nises that poverty arises from a number of factors. Among 
urban families, old age was strikingly associated with low 
income ; the heads of 1,700,000 families in the poverty 
group were over 65 years of age. Almost as large a number 
of the under-privileged families depended on the exertions 
of women, because of death, divorce, or desertion. These 
families need assistance of a kind very different from the 
“hard core” of 2,200,000 suffering hardship because the 
head of the family was unable to do anything but unskilled, 
or semi-skilled, work. Negroes, whose earning opportunities 
are restricted by bias and lack of training, are the support 
of 800,000 impoverished non-farm families. Non-whites in 
1949 received, on the average, only half the income of whites, 
but this was a striking improvement from 1939 when whites 
received three times as much. Studies of the diets and 
housing of these families—2,000,000 of the urban families 
lacked even running water in 1946—suggcested to the sub- 
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committee that any steps to raise their incomes would provide 
a welcome outlet for farm surpluses and, if the housing boom 
flags, work for the builders. 


The poverty of a quarter of the nation’s farm families was 
closely associated with the smallness of farms, and the South 
was found to have the highest proportion of these smal] 
farms. But while the old South and other agricultural areas 
depressed before the war still lag behind the national farm- 
living level, it is noticeable that the Southern States recorded 
the largest percentage improvement during the war. 


a * k 


Smog in the Air 


For thirty years or more, many American cities have 
been concerned about the unpleasantness of the smoke 
in their atmosphere, and the damage done by it to buildings 
and furnishings. But until eighteen months ago the danger 
to health had not been realised. Then the modern problem 
of smog (smoke plus fog) leapt into the headlines, when 
twenty elderly residents of Donora, Pennsylvania, died while 
a pall of smog lay over their industrial valley. The subse- 
quent investigation reported that there had in fact been a 
connection between the two, although the exact pathological 
relationship was not clear. This may lead to a Congressional 
inquiry and perhaps to a federal statute on air pollution. 


Smog is a problem, far from completely understood as 
yet, of air contamination not by smoke, but by the fumes 
and gases—sulphur compounds, chlorine and so on—given 
off by modern industrial processes such as oil refining, 
chemical manufacturing and metallurgy. These fumes cause 
acute physical discomfort, as is well known to the inhabitants 
of Los Angeles who have become accustomed, although not 
resigned, during the last few years, to streaming eyes and 
smarting throats. Lying in a basin between the ocean and 
the mountains, Los Angeles is covered by a semi-permanent 
atmospheric “ inversion layer,” which keeps its ever-increas- 
ing industrial effluvia from rising and blowing out to sea. 


* 


The city authorities, urged on by angry citizens who can 
no longer boast of their famous sunshine, have long been 
anxiously seeking a remedy. Corrective practices, such as 
filtering noxious elements out of plant emissions, are more 
complicated than those which have been developed for smoke 
abatement ; they must be worked out separately for almost 
every industrial process and their effectiveness varies with 
weather conditions. Such installations are often very expen- 
sive and are sometimes opposed by industry for this reason. 
But, just as smoke control brings economy through better 
utilisation of fuel, so remedies for smog may be profitable ; 
for example, one Los Angeles oil refinery is reclaiming $4,000 
worth of sulphur dioxide a day. And just as smoke control 
means a saving to the general public in laundry bills, so 
smog abatement is worth a great deal to the community, 
especially one, such as Southern California, which has a 
valuable asset in its climate. Hollywood nowadays makes 
most of its films indoors, so they are little affected, but the 
smog has been known to obscure the screen at the drive-in 
movie theatres, and a layer of soot and sulphur can seriously 
damage fruit and vegetable crops. 


Compulsory closing down of industry at times when the 
weather bureau foresees the likelihood of smog is a suggestion 
that businessmen do not welcome. The eventual answer 
probably lies in a better siting of industry to avoid concentra- 
tion in an area where climatic and hic conditions 
make smog likely. Los Angeles may be forced to choose 
between its past of being a heaven for tourists and old people 
and its present as America’s fastest growing industrial city. 
The local Chamber of Commerce can, however, take some 
comfort from the fact that San Francisco also suffers from 
smog. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Soviet Trade with the West 


T has long been obvious that the Russians did not regard 
foreign trade as an end in itself, but as a means by which 
to achieve economic self-sufficiency and thereby to eliminate 
eventually the need for any foreign trade at all. In a Pravda 
article written in celebration of Stalin’s 7oth birthday, Mr 
Mikoyan, the Minister of Foreign Trade, recapitulated the 
Soviet view of the part foreign.trade with the capitalist world 
should play in the Soviet system. He said that the state 
monopoly of foreign trade which Lenin and Stalin had 
decreed in 1918 had become the “ steel shield of the Soviet 
economy.” It had absorbed the shock of economic blows 
by which the capitalist states had tried to disrupt and destroy 
the Soviet socialist economy ; it had also helped to accelerate 
the development of this economy by increasing the supplies 
of the necessary raw materials and machinery. Its character 
and volume, therefore, were bound to reflect both the level 
of Soviet economic development and the Soviet Union’s 
political relations with foreign states. It is perhaps because 
their foreign trade is so closely linked with their economic 
and political plans that the Russians are so unwilling to 
divulge any information about it. 


Soviet foreign trade has never comprised more than a very 
small percentage of world trade. At its peak in 1931 and 1932 
it represented only 2.2 per cent and 2.3 per cent respectively 
of the total volume of world export trade ; and only 2.7 per 
cent and 2.6 per cent of world import trade. By 1937 Russia’s 
export trade had fallen to 1.3 per cent and its import trade 
to 0.9 per cent of world trade. Since the war Russian trade 
missions have been extremely active in their search for raw 
materials and capital goods with which to rebuild the Soviet 
economy, so that, according to Mr Mikoyan, the volume of 
the Soviet Union’s foreign trade turnover during 1949 was 
more than double that of prewar. But this increase is entirely 
due to the growth “on a scale hitherto unprecedented” of 
the Soviet Union’s trade with its satellites which has now 
swollen to two-thirds of the total volume. Trade with the 
rest of the world, on the other hand, decreased during 1949 ; 
with western Europe it decreased by about one fifth in value 
during the first half of 1949. 


Stockpiling Rubber 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this trade during 
the last two years has been the heavy purchases of certain raw 
materials, especially rubber and wool. In 1938 Russian 
imports of natural rubber were estimated at 26,811 long 
tons. In 1946 they amounted to only 9,500 tons ; but they 
have since mounted steadily from 35,000 tons in 1947 to 
100,000 tons in 1948 and an estimated 105,000 tons in 
1949. By far the greatest part of these imports consists 
of Malayan rubber. In the autumn of 1948 the rubber 
world was startled by a Russian offer to buy the whole 
of Ceylon’s 1949 rubber crop as well as all available stocks 
at a price 4 cents a pound above world prices. At the time 
this offer was regarded by many as a political gesture designed 
to placate Ceylon for the recent. Soviet veto of its member- 
ship of the United Nations. Whatever the truth of this 
surmise the offer was rejected by the Ceylonese Cabinet. It 
is believed that Russian rubber imports are larger than are 
needed for its own immediate industrial requirements, especi- 
ally as it has a large synthetic rubber industry. The Russians 
may have decided to build up iles of rubber ; or they 


may have been buying for distribution to the satellites as a 
counterblast to the Marshall plan. 


The Soviet Union has also greatly increased its wool 
purchases from Australia and New Zealand, which before the 
war were negligible. During the 1947-48 season it bought 
18.9 million lb. from New Zealand and 11.8 million lb. from 
Australia ; and during the 1948-49 season 19.6 million lb. 
from New Zealand and 45.3 million lb. from Australia. The 
Russians have been less successful in their efforts to increase 
their tin supplies. The reference in the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement to. “additional negotiations concerning the 
question of supplies of tin to the USSR ” seems to have been 
a dead letter. Britain has been unwilling to supply tin outside 
the international allocations of the Combined Tin Committee 
to which the Soviet Union, unlike some of its satellites, has 
refused to belong. The signature of a Soviet-Belgium trade 
agreement at the beginning of 1948 was delayed for some 
time by the Russians’ unwillingness to accept the Belgian 
refusal to supply them with tin. 


Sterling Earned With Grain 


Soviet purchases of rubber and wool have been largely 
paid for in sterling obtained by the sale of grain to Britain. 
Under the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement of December, 1947, 
Russia was to supply 750,000 tons of grain by September, 
1947, in return for 25,000 tons of light rails and various kinds 
of machinery and equipment. The Russians more than 
fulfilled their grain contracts, but professed themselves to be 
unable to place more than a small proportion of their orders 
for British machinery and equipment. They were not slow 
to turn this to good account in their propaganda by comparing 
their own punctuality in fulfilling their commercial commit- 
ments with alleged British dilatoriness. At the same time 
they had large amounts of sterling with which to buy the 
raw materials they needed. 


Negotiations for a long-term agreement between London 
and Moscow dragged on during the latter part of 
1948 without any success. In March, 1949, therefore, the 
British Government formally suggested to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that talks should be resumed on a short-term basis. 
But these talks have so far proved equally unsuccessful ; 
according to Mr Bottomley it has not yet been found possible 
“to agree on certain basic conditions for a formal trade 
agreement.” A contract for 1,000,000 tons of coarse grains, 
to be paid for in sterling, as well as two small timber con- 
tracts, were, however, signed last August and September. 
Detailed figures of the Russians’ trade with the sterling area 
are not available, but it is most probable that their purchases 
have been sufficiently heavy to make them glad to conclude 
these short-term contracts even if they do not wish to tie 
themselves to long-term arrangements. 


It might have been expected that the Russians would have 
proved less exacting customers for British machinery and 
equipment since Russian trade with the United States has 
made such a spectacular drop during the last two years. In 
1947 the total value of American exports to Russia was 
$149,504,000 (or one per cent of all United States exports). 
Of this, $35,013,000 was for metal-working machinery and 
machine tools. American exports also included freight cars, 
steam, electric and diesel engines. The number of tractors 
sold to the Soviet Union rose from 624 in 1946 to 1,§99 in 
1947. (It is believed that this steep rise was due to the 
Russian decision, after the enunciation of the Truman 
doctrine, to divert some of their. tractor production back to 
tank production.) ! 
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But the American policy of restricting exports to eastern 
Europe in the interests of security inevitably led to a steep 
decline in American exports to Russia. During the first 
nine months of 1949 their value amounted to not quite 
$6,300,000, and it is estimated that the total for the whole 
year will not be much more than $8,000,000. In 1947 their 
value was well over $100 million. Soviet exports to the United 
States during the first nine months of 1949 amounted to 
$35,750,000 and their estimated value for the whole year is 
less than $50 million, compared with $78 million in 1948. 
The Russians did not at once retaliate against the sharp 
decline in American exports ; in fact, for a time in 1948 they 
increased their shipments of chrome and manganese—the 
most important of their exports to the United States. It was 
not until last April that they started to ban exports of these 
ores to the United States, with the result that during the first 
six months of 1949 Russia supplied only 7.7 per cent of 
American manganese imports compared with 27 per cent 
during the corresponding period of 1948. Although the ban 
was lifted after a few months it is now furs, not ores, which 
earn most dollars for the Russians. Last September, for 
example, Soviet exports to the United States, which were 
worth $7,100,000 altogether, included $5,200,000 worth of 
furs and only $700,000 worth of chrome and manganese. But 
in November Soviet exports declined to $1,800,000, and its 
imports from the United States were worth less than $50,000. 


The reason why the Russians have not reacted more 
violently to the American restrictions on exports to eastern 
Europe is probably that they are anxious to earn dollars, 
which it is believed they put to a number of uses. There is 
evidence that they make payments to third countries in 
dollars ; it is rumoured that they exchange them for sterling 
in black markets ; they may find it expedient to loan some to 
their satellites ; and they certainly have very large “ political ” 
expenses for which dollars are useful. 


(To be concluded) 


Racial Tension in South 
Africa 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE immediate cause of the recent native riots in the slum- 
like non-European townships of the Rand seems to have been 
the numerous police raids to enforce the pass and liquor laws. 
All South African natives, except a specially exempted 
minority, have to carry “ passes ” (which most of them cannot 
read) to prove they are in employment. A single raid may 
result in hundreds of arrests, because in recent years the 
populations of the townships have been enormously swollen 
by an influx to the urban areas in which the pass laws, at the 
best of times never very effective, have been trampled under- 
foot. Because racial relations in South Africa are now near 
breaking point, an arrest may be the signal for an attack on 
the police, and on other Europeans in the vicinity, by swarms 
of angry natives. What happens then was amply demon- 
strated at Newclare on February 13th. 

The crowds threw up street barricades, smashed the street 
lights (which had just been repaired after a previous riot 
two weeks before), and stoned all passing vehicles containi 
Europeans. Next day, a strong force of police acres 
Newclare, like a minor military foray into enemy-held terri- 
tory, and arrested over 250 natives. That night, the riots 
were resumed, eee to adjoining townships. An ugly 

ugty 


feature of Rol a — was ae armed European 
civilians a on the scene, gravely hampering the 


Outbreaks of violence are becoming increasingly frequent 
on the Rand. A. special Riots, Gomstalasinn. ts already laweat:- 
gating incidents at Newlands, Randfontein and Krugersdorp, 
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and will now extend the scope of its inquiries to embrace 
Newclare. So far the police have used firearms as little a; 
possible, but obviously this restraint cannot long continue. 
The Nationalist press is demanding the use of armoured cars. 


What are the main causes of the recent sharp deterioration 
in relations between white and black in South Africa ? Sociaj 
and economic conditions have much to do with it. Urban 
native poverty is shocking. Enforcement of the hated liquor 
and pass laws by the technique of sudden raids and mas 
arrests has brought the law itself, and the Europeans who 
administer it, into disrepute even with normally law-abiding 
natives. Native leaders also blame the Nationalists’ apart. 
heid policy. But it is extraordinarily difficult to point to new 
repressive measures which might have brought things to the 
flash-point. The real trouble, so far as the Government’; 
policy is concerned, seems to be that the Nationalists have 
unwisely echoed King Lear—“I will do such things: wha 
they are yet J know not”—and have thereby created an 
atmosphere of tension, frustration and fear. 


The word apartheid does not in itself imply repression. |; 
means separation of races, and is difficult to distinguish from 
the “ segregation” which the late General Hertzog invented 
and which he and General Smuts applied. The main changes 
proposed by the Nationalist Government are the abolition of 
the representation of Cape Natives in Parliament by three 
Europeans, and the removal of the Cape Coloureds from the 
common voters’ roll and placing them on a separate roll. 
The European representatives of the natives would disappear 
from Parliament and their places would be taken by three 
European representatives of the Coloureds (which, incident- 
ally, would enable the Nationalists to win Cape seats at present 
held by the United Party because of the presence of pre- 
dominantly anti-Nationalist Coloured voters on the common 
roll). 


But these raoves, according to the Constitution, require 
a two-thirds majority in Parliament, which Dr Malan has 
not got; and though he now says that this provision was 
inserted at the time of Union in 1910 under “ British pres- 
sure,’ his temporarily indispensable political ally, Mr 
Havenga, has dissuaded him from taking further action. For 
the rest, apartheid in practice has consisted mainly of pin- 
pricks. Non-Europeans who at some post offices in the 
“liberal” Cape used the same counters as Europeans now 
find themselves directed elsewhere. The same with entrances 
to railway station platforms. On Cape railway buses, an 
apartheid sign is now hung from the luggage rack. Nov- 
Europeans sit at the back of the bus, Europeans at the front. 
But the sign is moved backwards and forwards according to 
the proportion of European and non-European passenge:s 
each trip. 


Political Awakening 


In protest against apartheid, the majority of the Cape 
Coloured Advisory Council resigned. But it was an ineffec- 
tual body anyway, much disliked by the politically awakened 
coloured people. The Government has refused to call 
together the Natives’ Representative Council, a similar body 
consisting mainly of African intellectuals, and says it intends 
to replace it with several decentralised councils, “ with duc 
regard to ethnic and tribal affiliations.” The Nationalists 
have little time for highly educated natives like Professor 
Z. Matthews, a prominent member of the NRC, who cannot 
be classified according to tribe. The whole tribal concept, 
at a time when hundreds of thousands of Africans are work- 
ing in factories and forming trade unions, is nonsense. 

__ But even the liquidation of the NRC scarcely alters a 
cries situation, For the Council went into recess at the 
time of the gold mine strike involving 50,000 natives in 1946, 
accused the Smuts Government of “breach of faith,” ad 
has since met only under protest and only in order to adjourn 
itself again, General Smuts offered an enlarged Council with 
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increased (but vaguely defined) powers and the Council said 
it refused to be “ fobbed off with superficial reforms.” That 
is why the Nationalists, in announcing the Council’s demise, 
were able blandiy to declare that they “agreed with the 
Natives’ Representative Council’s own view that it could 
serve no useful purpose.” And in fact it did not, because 
though it was supposed to be consulted about native legis- 
lation, Parliament never once took its advice from the time 
it was created in 1936. 


But though the Nationalists have so far not done very 
much to the non-Europeans, they have talked a great deal 
about them, loudly and in public, and what they have said 
has seldom been pleasant. Mr J. G. Strydom, the powerful 
Nationalist leader in the Transvaal, talks about the Africans 
as if the Voortrekkers were still being attacked by savage 
tribes. A Ministerial colleague was reported to have referred 
to “ Kaffirs, coolies and Hottentots ” (he subsequently denied 
using the first two epithets but stuck to the Hottentots). 
Senator Verwoerd, on the day the new Newclare riots began, 
declared that “a native can be happy in circumstances 
that would make a European deeply unhappy.” During the 
debates on native school feeding, which the Nationalists 
have cut down and threaten to abolish, many Nationalist 
speakers made it clear that they regarded natives as helots 
who were being ridiculously pampered. Hardly any 
Nationalist speaker ever fails to refer to the peril over- 
hanging “white civilisation”—the peril is the non- 
Europeans, who comprise four-fifths of the population. Dr 
Malan and others have occasionally tried to offset such 
luckless remarks by protestations of friendship for non- 
Europeans, but without much success. 


Though most natives cannot read, the few who can soon 
spread word of what is going on. The majority of natives 
are keenly interested in what the Nationalists and other 
Europeans are saying about them. There was dissatis- 
faction under the Smuts Government; educated natives 
know all about the Atlantic and United Nations Charters 
and the great shift in race relations taking place in the world. 
But they also remember that General Smuts told the Natives’ 
Representative Council: 

The situation in South Africa is changing very rapidly 
and on a very large scale. The Government is not for 
going backward, but for going forward. There, gentlemen, 
is where I want you to be helpful. The Government knows 
that native opinion is advancing as well as European 
opinion. We must carry our whole population of all colours 
and races with us in this forward movement. Let us be 
patient. Let us not get angry with cach other. Let us 
appreciate the good faith of each other. We must work 
together. There is no other way. Bantu and European 
came to this country at the same time, you by land, we by 
sea. It is our country; it is your country. Let us face the 
future in faith and hope and charity—there is no other way 
for us. Let us look on each other as friends. 

It is the contrast between this spirit and the spirit which 
has increasingly manifested itself since May, 1948, that is 
at the root of most of South Africa’s race problems today. 
There was not only a change of Government, but a change 
in basic philosophy. 


Recovery in the Year 


of the Tiger 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


ACCORDING to ancient Oriental astrology, this is the Year of 
the Tiger in Japan, a year of violent change, of courage, of 
savage enterprise, of daring leaps to success. All these 
mystical portents are certainly supported by the prosaic 
forecasts of General MacArthur’s and Prime Minister 
Yoshida’s soothsayers. There is a buoyant spirit of optimism 
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in governmental and industrial circles. Even the news of 
a drop of more than $100 million in US aid (from $440 
million to $320 million) has not dismayed the democratic 
bankers, who are eagerly discussing the advantages of a 
wider geographical range for exports and imports. 


Trade contracts were booming in the closing months of 
last year, the Year of the Ox. Export contracts concluded 
in November were valued at -$65 million, compared with 
$30 million in October. This brought the estimated aggre- 
gate of export contracts for 1949 to more than $500 million, 
or approximately double the contracts for 1948. So strong 
has been the demand for cotton textiles that 47 million 
square yards of the 177 million square yards originally 
intended for domestic use during January-March were 
diverted to export markets. 


American aid has been progressively shrinking. The pro- 
portion of US commodities imported by Japan has dropped 
from 76 per cent in the second half of 1947 to 58 per cent 
in the first half of 1949, and the process is continuing 
sharply. This development, combined with the lifting of 
most Occupation trade restrictions and the planned diversion 
of Japanese food imports to sterling and nearer Oriental 
markets, has widely dispersed Japanese trade. Contracts 
were signed with the sterling area (£143 million), West 
Germany ($25 million), Argentina ($80 million), Thailand 
($90 million), Sweden ($7,000,000), Burma ($21 million) 
and Uruguay ($5,000,000), and negotiations are at present 
in course with Hongkong and Egypt. 


Restrictions on Shipping Raised 


On the heavy industry side, Japan has successfully con- 
tracted to build nine 2,000-ton tankers for Brazil and rolling 
stock to the value of $4,300,000 for Thailand. Fresh impetus 
has been lent the iron and steel industry by a contract for 
70,000 tons of Kailan coal, released by the Chinese Com- 
munist Government at four pounds a ton, or about half the 
lowest price for American coal. This coal contract was, 
significantly, negotiated through a British firm which, for 
the first time since the war, will provide a ship or shipping 
yn charter to the Japanese Government. 


Already a saving has also been made of $20 million a 
year by importing crude, instead of refined, oil for local 
refining. The development of domestic power resources, 
with American capital, and the proposed extension of 
Japanese fishing grounds below the Equator will help greatly, 
too. Another vital concession has been the unilateral 
American decision for the reconstruction of Japan’s merchant 
marine fleet, which will be built up to two million gross tons. 
With the Rising Sun flag on the seven seas once more, further 
cuts can be made in the cost of handling and shipping foreign 
imports. The Japanese expect ultimately to gain indulgent 
Occupation approval for the construction of four million 
gross tons of shipping. In the textile field, they also expect 
eventual permission to double the existing maximum battery 
of four million spindles for cotton spinning. 


The transformation of the year will be the gradual shift 
of food sources for Japan from the United States to south- 
east Asia, India and Indonesia. This arrangement will be 
based on barter, although American funds may also be used 
in the initial stages. The result will undoubtedly mean a 
great boost to Japanese economy. Exports and imports, 
mounting and more widely diffused, will need to be dragged 
into a rough balance, which will have profound repercussions 
throughout all Japanese industry. 


Baldly, Japan needs to make a gain of real purchases from 
abroad to a value of at least 120 million dollars—representing 
the decrease in American aid. But actually, as the Japanese 
well realise, local indu must of course be stimulated to 
make these purchases, while greater freedom in trade and 
wider choice of commodities will increasingly develop. 

Only experience will show the extent and speed of 
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co-operative inclination in Japan’s prospective mcw markets. 
The present prospects are faveunable for Japan. But as: 
Mr Acheson said in Washington, “ The willingness of some 
countries to receive Japanese goods has very much con- 
tracted since the war... . These prebiems have got to be 
faced and solved. Whether they are solved along the lines 
which permit the Japanese freedom—<complete freedom if 
pessible—to buy what they meed im the world and sell what 
they have to. offer on the mainland of Asia, in sowth-cast 
Asia and in ether parts of the world—this is the narure of 
the problem and it is a very. tough one.” 


Qvyer and above all these challenges, aims and opportuni- 
ties of the Year of the Tiger, the Japanese, burmng bright, 
cemtinue to eye the great China market with hopeful appe- 
tite, trusting that Cominform disapproval of the lecal Party 
does not mean also Chinese disapproval of the local market. 
And, in the background, rises the growling clamour for 
devaluation of the yen. . 


India and Pakistan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW DELHI] 


Tuere is little hope left in India that Uno will ever be able 
to solve the Kashmir tangle. Mr Nehru, at his last press 
conference, could only justify reference ef the dispute to the 
Security Council by saying that, at any rate, it did prevent 
war in 1948. He. was indignant, too, about “ attempts being 
made to brimg pressive on us, especially in regard to 
Kashmir,” fer neasons not conmected with Kashmir. 

Three assertions can now be made, with some certainty: 
(r) the Kashmir solution will be found in private dis- 
cussions round a table in the Indian sub-continent—not at 
Lake Success or anywhere else ; (2) there is now a greater 
readiness on both sides, despite public utterances, te regard 
settlement on the basis of partition of Kashmir as inevitable, 
with Jammu and Ladakh going to India, Mirpur and Poonch 
to Pakistan, and the Kashar Valley by plebiscite (India, 
having given the impresstem that it has come to stay, has 
been gaining ground lately with the Kashmauris, who abhor the 
peeapect of more changes and uncertainty) ; (3) meither side 
can afford politically to be the first to suggest solution by 
partition. Perhaps, after the General Election, a lead in that 
divection by whoever is then the British Prime Munister 
weuld be welcomed by both sides. 

Although political estramgement between the countries 
is mow at extremes, and the last slender ecomonnic ties are 
snapping one by one, the omens this month are probably 
mere favourable than fer many months past for the settle- 
ment both of the mam political and economic issues. This 
paradox is explained by the fact that not far below the 
surface of mass prejudice and passion thene runs a steady 
current of understanding and friendship between numerous 
individuals on beth sides of the border. When public 
relations are most dark, it is these personal bonds that keep 
the possibility of reconciliation. just round the corner. 


Friends on Both Sides 


Recent visits to India of Mr Faruque, Chairman of the 
Jute Board, and Mr Ghulam Mohammad, Pakistan Finance 
Minister, both of whom have many friends on this side, 
have not been in vain. Mr Ghulam Mohammad’s private 
visit to New Delhi may, or may mot, have been a follow-up 
of informal, Bevin-iaspired meetings with Nehru at Colombo 
(at which there was plenty of coerdiality, but no business 
dene) ; but, at all events, it hes givem tise 10 hopes. that 
semetime in the mext six weeks there may be official talks 
for a sevival ef the commmodities exchange agreement. and 
talks between the two Prime Ministers to cover the whele 
range of issues in dispute. Any renewal of the commodities 
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© Tate, or 
adjusmment of the price of raw jute. On both these 
issues India stands firm. 

An ent, if reached, would be a barter agreement. 
India will probably insist that it should not be limited to 
an exchange of coal for jute, but that it should cover the 
whole ficid of commodities entering into Inde-Pakistan trade. 
Here India is om strong ground. Supplies of coal were not 


Problem of the Two Rupees 


It is true that even a barter agreement would require 
a standard of valuation, which when agreed would sself 
Suggest a practical exchange ratio ; but this. valuation would 
have to be based on a rate much mearer to India’s than 
Pakistan’s, or there will be mo agreement. India could de 
with seme Pakistan cotton and grain but is by no means 
desperate for them. The only season for suggesting that 
India may be prepared to move any distance at all to meet 
Pakistan in a notional sevaluation is this: there is a feeling 
in some quarters that devaiuation of the rupee by 30 per 
cent was more than was strictly necessary, but that, as in 
the case of sterling, it was better to go all the way back, 
and recover ground as occasion offered, than to retreat 
by a series of short stages. The recent signs of improve- 
ment in India’s balance ef trade may justify a smal! advance. 
Also, the economies of the twe countries being so closely 
interlinked (despite a necent tendency to put the accent on 
self-sufficiency and separate economies), a parity between 
the two rupees is highly desirable. But parity is not likely 
to be found at cither end of the present yawning gap. 

There are twe points on which India feels that some mis- 
understanding exists—both appeared in The Economist in 
the article on “The Jute Quarrel” on December 31. 1949. 
The first is that, in refusing to recognise Pakistan’s exchange 
rate, India is actuated by some motive of prestige or pique. 
It is sometimes argued that, when nearly every other country 
has recognised Pakistan’s rate, India is being purely obstinate 
in standing out against it. But, since 60-70 per cent of 
Pakistan’s normal trade was. with India, India stands to lese 
far mere than any other country by recognisiag a rate which, 
as it genuinely believes, time will show to be overvalued. 
Why should Pakistan be allowed to find out its mistake at 
India’s. expense ? Is there amy reason to suppose that, 1 
India had recognised the Pakistan rate, Pakistan would not, 
in the first few months, have sold dear and bought cheaply 
all it needed, mainly at India’s expense, amd devalued later, 
at convenience ? 

The other point arising out of the jute price “war” 
concerns the increase by India of export duty on hessian 
goods from Rs.80 to Rs.350 a ton, simultaneously with fixing 
maximum prices for various grades ef raw jute. This, it 's 
argued, shows clearly that there is room, by lowering the 
duty, to offer a higher maximum price, at any rate for the 
better grades of raw jute, and still produce hessian econom! 
cally. But hessian is only 30-40 per cent of the product 
ef Indian mills, and nearly all of it goes to hard currency 
countries, to. whom, despite the big increase in duty, the 
ptice is still cheaper than before tion. The duty, 
in fact, merely diverts from the: exporter to government the 
greater part ef the advantage of devaluation. If Pakistan 
wants the grower of jute to benefit, the removal of Pakistan’: 
own export duty on raw jute demands attention first. 
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NICKEL AND CLOTHING 


Do you know that nickel plays an important 
part in the production of our clothing ? 

Take wool, for imstance .. . the 

equipment used on the sheep farms, 

the plant for producing the yarn, the tanks 

for dyeing it, the machinery for weaving 

it into fabrics, even the sewing machines — in 
all these nickel is present, toughening 

and strengthening the metals used in their 
construction, making them staunch 

against the attacks of wear, corrosion and heat. 
Thus nickel is contributing to the 

ethciency of the tools and equipment 

with which Britain is achieving 


her recovery, 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 


Sunderfand House - Curzon Street - London - Wa 


as/uala 
7g a ce A TTR PN GROCERS 


ENGINEERING 


This organisation has lived for seventy 
years not only by first-class engineering but 
by enterprise in getting and developing 
good ideas, Simon-Carves introduced the 
by-product coke oven into Britain in 1880 
and the Baum:coal washing process in 1900. 
Henry Simon built the world’s first auto- 
matic roller flour mill in 1881. Simon 
Handling Engineers built the first successful 
pneumatic grain and coal handling plants, 
Tyresoles Ltd. introduced the ‘‘ Tyre- 
soles ” tyre-retreading process into Britain 
and twenty other countries. These and 
other Simon specialities, constantly de- 
veloped with vision and enthusiasm, have 
increased efficiency and economy in 


numerous branches of industry. 


HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON-CARVES LTD 


SIMON ‘HANDEING 
ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LED 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

DUDLEY ‘FOUNDRY 
CO. LTD 


SANDHOLME IRON 
CO. EID 
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Facts about Production 


A high standard of economic argument is not to be 
expected at election times, and there has been no 
lack of superficiality and irrelevance in the appeals and 
claims which have been put before the electorate in the 
past few weeks. In particular, some of the arguments 
about the increase in British production have been light- 
hearted. Almost every Labour candidate, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer downwards, produced the 
claim that “ production is 30 per cent above the prewar 
level ’; the President of the Board of Trade is reported to 
have gone ten better in his electoral address by claiming 
that “ national production is 40 per cent above an average 
prewar year.” Nobody has paused to admit that these are 
comparisons of figures, or to examine how closely the 
figures correspond—or can be made to correspond—with 
real things. The statisticians in the Central Statistical 
Office have frankly stated that 
it is impossible to obtain an exact measure, and difficult 
to obtain even a rough idea, of the comparative levels of 
production before and after the war. 


The figures show different results according to the choice 
of index and the period of comparison. 


The danger of this carefree bandying about of figures 
is that it may bring the index numbers of produc- 
tion, from which the “ comparisons ” are derived, them- 
selves into disrepute. Unwarranted application of the 
production indices or unjustified assertions about their 
properties represent a prostitution of economic know- 
ledge ; they also defeat themselves by the sheer strain 
which they put upon credulity. To say that “ produc- 
tion”’ has increased by x per cent involves a definition 
of what “ production” means, how it is measured, and 
the resources which it has used. The question whether 
a government is entitled to take credit for what the figures 
show can then become a matter for sensible debate. 


* 


There are two indices of production ; one is the official 
index compiled by the Central Statistical Office, and the 
other is an independent index compiled by the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service. Both are concerned 
only with industrial production, and hence each covers, 
in varying extent, only part of the total output (industrial 
and non-industrial) of the economy. In fact, more than 
half of the national output (including farming, transport, 
distribution, public administration and various services) 
is outside the purview of the two indices. It is possible to 
conceive an index of total output (industrial and other) 
but in practice the compiling of such an index bristles 
with difficulties. It involves the extension of an index 
based on physical measurement into a field where the 
data are incomplete. How does one measure the physical 
output of the armed forces or of the banking system ? 
Guesses and first approximations can be made. For 
what it is worth, privately assembled evidence suggests 
that non-industrial output may have increased by about 
2 per cent since 1946, compared with an increase of 


29 per cent for industrial production as measured by 
the official index. These two index figures would 
suggest an increase of about 14 per cent in total outpur 
in the past three years. This is not, and cannot be, an 
accurate figure ; but it does show that claims made about 
the progress of industrial output give a partial and rosy 
view of the course of total national output. 

But the main argument rests on the measurement of 
industrial output. Table I compares the course of the 
official index with the London and Cambridge index, 
both based on 1946. The movements of the two indices 
in the past three years have shown the same trend, but 
an appreciable difference in amplitude. The gap between 
them is tending to widen, which suggests that a persistent 
statistical bias is at work. Such a bias might arise from 
the weighting of the two indices—that is, from the rela- 
tive importance which is given to the individual compo- 
nents in working out the total result. But examination 
of the two indices does not suggest that their divergence is 
due to differences in weighting. All index numbers are 
in the nature of a sample, based on data which happen 
to be available or are chosen in preference to other data. 
To compile an index of industrial production involves the 
selection of indicators which are representative of pat- 
ticular sectors of industry and the weighting of them 
according to their contribution to total output. The 
official index uses about 400 separate indicators while the 
London and Cambridge index uses about 250. The com- 
pilers of the London and Cambridge index have esti- 
mated that about half of the weight of the official index 
is covered by indicators which are common to both 
indices. Another area of common coverage—perhaps one- 
tenth of the whole—consists of figures of production by 
value (not physical volume) which have to be corrected 
by difficult price adjustments to arrive at movements of 
volume. There are also activities which are excluded by 
definition from the London and Cambridge index— 
among them munitions output, repair work of various 
kinds, and other output. These differences of range and 
treatment might be expected to lead to differences in the 
final result. There are grounds for supposing that the 
London and Cambridge index has a slight downward bias, 
but that the official index has an upward bias. 

The linking of the indices in Table I with prewat 
figures is a complicated statistical exercise. It is difficult 
to get comparable and representative figures for the same 
sectors of industry for both post and prewar years. Then 
the problem arises of the proper system of weighting '° 
use. Should this be designed according to the relative 
importance of the component series before the war 0 
after the war? The choice makes a great deal of differ- 
ence to the result, as Table II clearly shows. The official 
index (1946 = 100) gives a figure of 88 in 1935 whet 
1935 weights are used, and 95 when 1946 weights af 
used. The London and Cambridge index gives 95 a4 
102 respectively. Thus for each index the choice between 
1935 and 1946 weights results in a difference of 7 points 
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in the reading for 1935. So there is a double set of 
favourable options for anyone who wants to put the best 
complexion on the increase in industrial output during 
the last decade. First, the official index puts prewar out- 
put considerably lower than the London and Cambridge. 
index. Secondly, the choice of 1935 weights gives a 
lower figure for prewar output in both indices than the 
choice of 1946 weights. This is a statistical result which 
has no bearing on actual production, and it arises 
only because the products of which output increased 
between 1935 and 1946 rose less in price than products 
of which the output fell. The “30 per cent” school 
assume that it is permissible to use both the 1935 and the 
1946 weights, and they get their result by comparing the 
average index figure of just over 100 for 1935-38 with the 
1949 figure of 129. If they were to use the 1946 weights 
alone, the increase would be from 104 to 129, or 24 per 
cent. But if the London and Cambridge index is used 
(1946 weights) the increase would be from 111 to 124, 
or only 12 per cent. A comparison of the two indices, 
using 1946 weights, and a 193§-38 base, is given in Table 
III. It is of some interest that the averages for 1935-38 
and the year 1938 itself are identical ; but 1938 can be 
taken as a “representative” prewar year only at the 
expense of ignoring the moderately good year 1937. The 
use of that particular year as a basis of comparison for the 
increase in industrial production in the twelve years 
which followed would lead to much less impressive 
conclusions. 


* 


If the measurement of total industrial output is beset 
with difficulty, the accurate ascertainment of changes in 
productivity is even more hazardous, particularly over a 
span of years. In the simplest type of calculation, the 
index of production can be divided by an index of man- 
power ; a residual index is left which for rough and ready 
purposes gives an index of the trend of output per man 
year. There are many statistical reservations in the use 
of such an index of productivity—it can be radically 
affected by changes in the amount of work in progress 
(as between 1946 and 1947, for instance) and by differ- 
ences of the composition of the labour force. For com- 
parisons over a relatively short period, such indices of 
productivity have their uses, but they are for illustration 
rather than precise measurement, and they are less reliablé 
than the original constituents of production and man- 
power. The calculations in Table IV are, shuembaactdbtats to be 





TABLE I.—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Based on 1946 Weights 


_{1946 = 100) aescebsbtaadiens 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Otneial (Central Statistical Office) Index 100 108 121 129 
don & Cambridge Economic Service 


\ MS area k heke A VEL EELL® 100 107 118 124 


TasLe II.—PropucTION—-PREWAR AND POSTWAR 





(1946 =100) | att 
Co gey ote 4 ST avers e| 
3 1935 | 1936 = | 1937 1 | 9s 1938 | 1955/8 | 1946 
Official index ies 
1935 weights. ...ses0+ see 88 97 104 98 97 100 
1946 weights Re caete sc. 95 104 lil 104 104 100 
LCES index «— 
1935 weights. ...e. 6.5.00: | 95 105* 112* 104* 104* 100 
1946 weights........ 1. | 102 112* 119* 1ll* lll* 100 








* These figures h have been edtinnatad by oe Economist, }, and are not published by ‘the 
London and Cambridge Economie Service 
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regarded as moderately (though not wholly) reliable for 
the purposes of comparison between 1948 and 1949, but 
as extremely tentative for longer comparisons, particularly 
with 1938. It would, for instance, be difficult to argue 
from the result to which the choice of the London and 
Cambridge index for this purpose would lead that pro- 
ductivity per man year has actually fallen by two points 
during the past eleven years. That conclusion is as 
repugnant to common observation as the opposite con- 
clusions that total output has shot up by 30 to 40 per 
cent in the same period. The past decade has seen 
major structural changes in certain industries and a con- 
siderable investment in’ new plant ; the advantages of 
such changes cannot have been wholly thrown away by 


addiction to old ways and slackness of effort in other 
industries. 


If the’ official index is used, the results suggest an 
improvement in industrial productivity per head of rather 
over § per cent last year, and the London and Cambridge 
index one of rather less than § per cent. Given all proper 
reservations about the calculations from which these esti- 
mates are derived, they remain remarkable. Closer 
examination (on the lines in the latest Bulletin of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics) suggests that manufac- 
turing industry has done even better than the average 
index suggests, mining less well, and that the utility 
industries have slipped back. But the Bulletin suggests 
that the industries which scored a major increase in 
productivity of more than 10 per cent last year (vehicles, 
precision instruments, wood and cork products and paper 
and printing) have done so largely because of easing of 
particular shortages such as wood and steel. The 
Bulletin’s findings list a number of important industries 
which appear to have made little or no progress in the 
past year towards higher productivity—among them 
china, bricks and cement, chemicals, engineering, non- 
ferrous metals, textiles and the drink and tobacco 
industries. 


On all these questions of measuring production and 
productivity there is room for endless statistical debate. 
The two production indices have their valuable uses, pro- 
perly understood. But they do not lend themselves to the 
kind of argument which has been a feature of the election 
campaign. The question is not whether the figures prove 
that there has been an increase of 30 per cent in industrial 
output in the last eleven years (which they do not); it is 
whether British industry can score a genuine increase of 


this order in the decade of the fifties. 


TABLE TIlI.—Inpustriat PRopUuction ON A PREWAR BASE 


1946 Weighting Pattern 
(Av erage, 19S 8— 100) 


at 7 j Eee 
1946 | 1947 [as 1948 1949 


104 116 
96 


124 
112 


Official index 








100 106 
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TaBLeE IV.—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY—PROVISIONAL COMPARISONS 
(1946 = 100) 


Devised by The Economist from :— 
CHIR OOK ni. 5 6 EE Eee 107 100 101 110 116 
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The Development of New Drugs 


A LETTER sent in January by the Ministry of Health 
to all doctors in the national health service aroused 


some concern among the manufacturers of drugs. It 


suggested that doctors might bring about economies in 
the service by using, in their prescriptions, the nomen- 
clature of the British Pharmacopoeia and not the names 
which manufacturers place on their own preparations. 
The manufacturers who are disturbed are not those who 
make “ patent medicines ” and hawk them to the public 
by lavish advertisement. They are manufacturers of 
drugs which are not publicly advertised and are therefore 
supplied only on a doctor’s prescription or instruction. 
They find the letter disturbing because to them the right 
to use trade names is their reward for undertaking the 
heavy risks and responsibilities peculiar to their industry. 


About §2 British firms, employing 80,000 people, are 
engaged in the manufacture of drugs. Probably only ten 
of them employ more than 2,000 people ; among the 
smaller ones, several are subsidiaries of foreign companies. 
Some of the larger firms—ICI, the Distillers Company, 
Monsanto Chemicals, and others—are primarily heavy 
chemical manufacturers. Others (such as Boots Pure 
Drug Company, British Drug Houses and May and Baker 
Ltd.) produce a growing proportion of fine chemicals 
which are not pharmaceuticals. Many firms have a dual 
function. They make certain drugs themselves, but buy 
many others in bulk and apply their specialised know- 
ledge to compounding and packing them. This last 
branch of the trade arises from the fact that the economic 
scale on which most drugs are produced tends to be so 
large in relation to the market that one or two plants are 
usually sufficient. There are only four British producers 
of insulin, and although Roche Products are the only 
producers in Britain of Vitamin Bi, more preparations 
containing this vitamin are sold under the names of other 
firms than under the maker’s name. 


* 


A firm anxious to maintain its position in the pharma- 
ceutical industry must be prepared to spend and go on 
spending very large sums on research, knowing that 
the odds are weighted against any single research project 
yielding a return. Average research expenditure per 
head employed in manufacture works out at about {80 
per annum. Each qualified scientific worker employed 
together with his assistants and equipment, casts between 
£3,000 and {£10,000 a year, and the annual expenditure 
of an average large firm on research and development 
runs well into six figures. Those which cannot spend 
on this scale base their production on a narrow field in 
which they hope that specialised knowledge will give 
them an advantage. The British subsidiaries of large 
foreign undertakings draw on the research of their 
parent companies. 


A firm spending at this rate may expect to achieve 
one really important development every four years or 
so. Whether this degree of success is reached in practice 
depends on the acumen with which research is directed. 
On several occasions a promising development has been 
overlooked because it had no bearing on the immediate 
programme in hand. 


When scientific research suggests that a material may 
have medical possibilities, plans are made for producing it 
on a scale which will provide enough for trials first with 
laboratory animals, and later under clinical conditions 
with human subjects. When (as often happens) the 
material first becomes known through research in a non- 
commercial institution, the co-operation of a pharma- 
ceutical firm is sought as soon as the trials start. These 
stages can take up to five years, and at any time during 
this period the development can take an unsatisfactory 
turn through the appearance of “ side-effects ”°—that js, 
the drug may cure the disease but impair the health of 
the patient in other ways. Sometimes the Medical 
Research Council is asked to help with clinical trials o¢ 
initiates them itself. In other cases the firm prefers to 
make its own arrangements. 


* 


Long before the clinical picture is complete, a decision 
has to be made on the type and size of the plant which 
would be needed for commercial production. Expensive 
mistakes can be made at this stage if too sanguine or too 
cautious an interpretation has been put on prelimznary 
clinical evidence ; such interpretations are made in the 
knowledge that they can at any time be reversed by later 
findings. 


When early clinical trials are successful, manufacturers 
come under pressure, which is often ill-advised, to go 
into production at once on as large a scale as possible. 
In the United States, where the capital resources of 
manufacturers are far larger than in Britain, manage- 
ments often feel justified in responding to this pressure. 
Individual firms can spread their risks sufficiently widely 
to take chances and the rewards of being the pioneer 
in a new field are very great. Such a firm gains the 
prestige which will maintain its reputation. Apart from 
commercial goodwill, a high reputation increases a firm's 
chances of being approached by scientific workers when 
they want help in developing a new project. If the plant 
is large enough to supply the entire market, and the 
process well covered by patents, a firm may have no 
competitors. But such a position of supremacy, once 
gained, can only be maintained by constant research. 
Many a firm has lost its predominance in a product 
because a competitor has developed the drug on the basis 
of the published scientific literature to a point not 
covered by the patent, or has found a different, and 
cheaper, route to synthesis. 

This is as true in Britain as in America, but British 
firms are finding it more difficult to meet the cost of a 
new plant. If the size of the effective dose or the quantily 
of raw material needed to produce a given amount of the 
drug is relatively large, then it may cost from {250,000 
upwards to bring the project to the point of commercial 
production. The mi is probably the £750,000 [© 
£1,000,000 spent on each of the two big penicillin 
plants, because in that case both factors were extremely 
important. These were exceptionally large expendi- 
tures. : 

The financial risks of delay are as great as those of 
precipitate action. The managements of big British firms 
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are worried about a tendency, to which they sometimes 
give way in spite of themselves, to postpone the final 
decision until trials have gone on a little longer. If a 
competitor goes ahead, this indecision costs them what 
may have been the first opportunity for years to recover 
some of the sums spent on unfruitful research. Small 
firms developing a new product of their own have often 
to bring in other companies to assist in financing it, 
but in future they may be able to go to the National 
Research Development Corporation for financial backing 
in return for their patent rights. Nevertheless, if capital 
becomes as scarce as some firms expect, there will be 
a good argument for amalgamation among manufacturers. 


x 


These problems are in the forefront because trials are 
now in progress with drugs that promise to bring a 
series of revolutions in pharmaceutical practice each as 
dramatic as that caused by the sulphonamides before the 
war. The sulphonamides themselves have led Burroughs 
Wellcome Ltd to the recent development of the 
sulphones, one of which is a cheap, rapid and painless 
cure for leprosy. Developments have also been made in 
anaesthetics, sedatives of all kinds, and chemicals for 
promoting or reducing the coagulation of the blood and 
for the treatment of various allergic conditions including 
asthma. 


The change now in progress started with the isolation 
of the antibiotics. The most remarkable feature of 
penicillin was the range of disease organisms which it 
destroyed. Chemists now surmise that there is a 
spectrum of antibiotics which together can destroy any 
disease organism—unless or until the organisms them- 
selves develop strains resistant to the drug. ‘There is 
growing concern over the reports of organisms develop- 
ing resistance to penicillin ; when streptomycin was first 
used against tuberculosis the growth of such resistance 
organisms was so rapid that it was thought that the drug 
might become ineffective. Recent experiments with a 
combined dose of streptomycin and PAS (para-amino- 
salicylic acid) seem to overcome this difficulty and 
although the clinical trials are by no means complete, a 
factory is being built at a cost of £100,000 for the pro- 
duction of PAS. Streptomycin has now been produced 
on a large scale in Britain for some time. 


Streptomycin attacks a number of disease organisms 
immune to penicillin, and a third antibiotic, aureomycin, 
is said to go even further. Only very small quantities are 
available in this country but reports from the United 
States suggest that it may be as effective against disease 
as a fourth, chloromycetin, which is in production and a 
new factory for which is being built by the English 
branch of the American firm of Parke, Davis. This 
fourth material not only overlaps the field covered by the 
other antibiotics, but may also be effective against a range 
of organisms, including some viruses, which have been 
untouched by any previous drugs. Of all the antibiotics 
sO far isolated, it is the first to have a simple enough 
chemical structure to be produced by organic synthesis 
and not by deep fermentation. The clinical trials of these 
materials, and the laboratory reports on other and even 
newer antibiotics, are being followed with great interest 
because, if they are as effective as first experiments 
Suggest, there will be room for more than one producer. 
Several British firms were left out of the penicillin 
market when production changed from surface culture 
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methods to deep fermentation because it took them too 
long to develop a fermentation process which did not 
infringe the American patents governing the processes 
used in the two big British plants. 


A growing range of vitamins has been in production 
for many years, but these were mostly used only to 
compensate for deficiencies in natural sources of supply. 
It now appears probable that their use can be extended 
to the definite treatment of a range of diseases which 
are or may be caused by various deficiencies. The line of 
development is not so clear as in the case of the antibiotics 
because, although it is known that the body requires 
certain chemicals, it is by no means certain how it uses 
them. One important step in this new direction was 
made by the isolation of vitamin Biz, the principle which 
made raw liver an effective treatment for anaemia. 
British Drug Houses extract vitamin By from liver 
concentrate. Glaxo Laboratories produce it by partial 
synthesis, i.e., neither extracting it from the liver nor 
building it up chemically, but producing it by fermenta- 
tion of a natural product. The indications are that in 
addition to its value for the treatment of anaemia, the 
vitamin is essential for the absorption of protein by the 
body. In America this aspect is being developed as a 
means of accelerating the growth of poultry and pigs. 


The hormones offer analogous possibilities. Some of 
these are produced synthetically ; others, like insulin, 
can only be obtained from natural sources. Among the 
second class are products of the adrenal and pituitary 
glands, cortisone and ACTH (adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone) which promise such dramatic results against 
rheumatoid arthritis and may be applied to other intract- 
able diseases, which may prove to be caused by functional 
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deficiencies of the body, with equally striking effects. 
These two drugs are on the way to becoming a classic 
example of the scale of the gains and losses which can be 
made in this industry. Since natural supplies are too 
limited to form the basis of production, work is going on 
with varying success in many laboratories either to repro- 
duce the drugs by synthesis or to find chemical alternatives 
to them. At the same time, supplies for trials are so 
restricted that there is only meagre evidence to show 
whether the work is following the right lines. In Britain 
the work is particularly handicapped by the lack of an 
organised collection of pig pituitaries (meeded to make 
ACTH) at the abattoirs. Organon Laboratories, Ltd., 
the Dutch-owned firm making ACTH in Britain, esti- 
mates that production is “very many times” smaller 
than it need be. The commercial uncertainties of 
this work have been brought into relief by recent 
Swedish reports of the results obtained by using, 
alternatively, a synthetically produced chemical of the 
adrenal gland in conjunction with vitamin C. The 
chemical in question, produced by the same Dutch firm, 
has been in use for quite different treatments for many 
years. Until the experiments with cortisone, the hor- 
mones had been used (like the vitamins) only for the 
treatment of deficiencies. It now appears that they have 
a place—perhaps an extremely important one—in the 
specific treatment of disease, and the impression is 
strengthened by the growing realisation of the impor- 
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tance of the control of many chemical processes in the 
hale Ay the pituitary through the medium of other 
ands. 

; In the general interest aroused in the opportunities 
of these new developments, there is a serious risk of 
excess capacity. Both British and American firms were 
encouraged to export in the years immediately after the 
war, to meet the needs of areas where productive capacity 
had been destroyed or which were deprived of their 
customary supplies. Now British firms report that ip 
South Africa American companies are selling drugs such 
as penicillin at prices well below the cost of production 
in order to dispose of what has become surplus out- 
put. When firms in Germany and other countries are 
back in full production, serious over-production of some 
basic drugs is expected. There would be no problem if 
a means could be found of reducing the administrative 
costs of giving medical treatment to the populations of 
backward countries. Drugs exist for adequate treatment 
of tropical diseases, but the cost of administering them 
is too high. Therefore the best outlet may well lic in the 
expanding field of veterinary medicine. Much that is 
learnt of human disease can be applied to animals, and, 
as good stock rises in value, farmers are prepared to pay 
for the immunisation of the young animals, for the treat- 
ment of mastitis with penicillin and for hormone 
treatment to overcome the tendency to sterility in 
pedigree stock. 


Business Notes 


ss Fooling about with Politics ” 


? 


This “ demure” election has happily been almost free 
from those irresponsible and malicious attacks on the City 
and its institutions which Dr Dalton’s characteristic out- 
bursts of a few weeks ago seemed to have been fore- 
shadowing. The rash critics apparently saw the wisdom of 
keeping silent at the hustings. Among the leading spokes- 
men only Mr Herbert Morrison brought the Stock Exchange 
into the arena, and this he did wholly without malice and 
even with tolerance, blundering out of sheer ignorance. 
Probably no one was more astonished than he at the swift 
effectiveness of the riposte which he drew from the “ House ” 
itself. But wild or unconscious disparagement rooted in 
misunderstanding is far more likely to deceive than all the 
noisy blusterings and speciously “ informed” arguments of 
a Dalton. Mr John Braithwaite, the Stock Exchange 
chairman, merits congratulation as much for his decision 
to retort speedily in this case—after greeting earlier and 
more flagrant assaults with contemptuous silence—as for the 
decisive vigour of the retort itself. The City’s tributes to 
this initiative, delighted though they have been, cannot 
equal those of the Labour spokesman. They have not spoken 
again. 

Mr Morrison had remarked that “most working people 
tolerantly regard the work of the Stock Exchange as being 
rather in the same category as horse racing,” accepting 
stockbrokers as they accept bookmakers. No doubt they do ; 
and the cause lies as much in the pitiful inadequacy of 
the “ House” in explaining itself as in the misinformation 
spread by propagandists, mainly—though by no means 
wholly—of the Left. Mr Morrison’s fault lay not in this 
utterance, for he does not believe it himself: he “ presumes 
the Stock Exchange has useful functions to discharge ” and 
says “ we ought to recognise that in our money and indus- 


‘trial system such an institution may well be necessary.” 


For an election speech, this was tolerant and sensible. But 
then ignorance betrayed him into saying, more in sorrow 
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than in anger, that the Stock Exchange “ fools about being 
influenced by politics .. . I would urge them not to allow 
the political straws to affect inv®stments.” 


* * * 


The Animal Defends Itself 


This gave Mr Braithwaite his opening, and he seized it 

with both hands: 

It is quite true thar prices are influenced by the ebb and 
flow of opinion as to the result of the election as they are 
by every form of news and opinion on domestic or foreign 
affairs that has any bearing on the investment market. . . 

What Mr Morrison seems not to understand is that move- 
ments of prices are not made by the whims or wishes of 
members of the Stock Exchange. They are the result of the 
actions of countless individuals and institutions all over the 
country and by no means all of one political persuasion 
who are moved by countless different reasons to send 
instructions to the Stock Exchange to buy or sell securi- 
ties... . These are the tides of business influenced by 
economic and political conditions the world over. . . . The 
Stock Exchange can no more control or influence those tides 
than King Canute could order the tides of the sea. 


That is the real retort to Mr Morrison. But, naturally, Mr 
Braithwaite could not let pass the allusion to horse racing: — 


Mr Morrison also indulged in a general disparagement of 
the Stock Exchange and lent the weight of his great office 
to the ignorant sneer that its work and function is on a par 
with horse racing ... Mr Morrison has no need to suppose 
or presume [the value of the Stock Exchange]. He has 
his disposal ... the Bank of England, who will tell him 
what the Stock Exchange is and what it does and whether 
or not it is of value to the nation. 


Every ignorant attack upon the Stock Exchange or upo" 
the City of London is itself a damaging attack upon the 
national credit. 

These, perhaps, are the high4ti of the whole carefully 
reasoned reply; but they iently indicate its telling 
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quality. Mr Braithwaite has done well, but the City will 
hope that this is only a beginning, and that the “ wicked 
animal” has learnt at last the virtue of standing ready to 
defend itself. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts on Cables 


A favourable reception has been accorded the revised 
capital reorganisation scheme of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding). The price of the ordinary stock, it is true, did not 
go through the roof on the morrow of the announcement. 
It advanced only a modest 6 points, to 274, with markings 
up to 275} this week. But this price represents a gain of 
20 points or so in recent weeks since opposition from the 
stockholders’ committee began to assert itself in earnest. And, 
although the estimated ultimate realisation value of the 
ordinary stock is some 20 points higher than the current 
price, there are good market reasons for expecting the stock 
to remain at a discount of the present order. For instance, 
stamp duties will ultimately take their toll ; opposition from 
preference and even ordinary stockholders cannot be 
altogether ruled out; it will take some time to even out 
the big bull account in the stock ; and finally the market is 
well inured to the delays and unforeseen difficulties in 
bringing schemes such as this to fruition. 


The soundness of the board’s plans to enable the ordinary 
stockholder to realise {295 per £100 of stock has been 
generally agreed in the market. One important proviso is 
that the effectiveness of the proposed arrangements would be 
prejudiced unless preference stockholders decide in sufficient 
strength to take up the £4,000,000 issue of 10-year notes. For 
it is the intention to use the proceeds of this issue (which 
would in fact come from the preference stockholders’ entitle- 
ment to cash from the company under the old scheme) partly 
for redeeming the 3} per cent unsecured notes to be offered 
to ordinay stockholders. Another equally important proviso 
is that preference and ordinary shareholders between them 
opt to accept not less than £4,955,834 nominal of ordinary 
stock in the reconstituted company. In this connection the 
preference are to be limited to an amount of ordinary stock 
equal to the difference between the amount elected to be 
retained by ordinary stockholders and £6,883,103, the present 
issued ordinary capital. But the confident air of the board 
suggests that it has successfully taken soundings on the 
likely attitude of some big holders of both classes of stock. 
And in the case of Globe Telegraph, which holds £3,214.668 
of the preference and £1,038,000 of the ordinary stock of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), the board has merely been 
exercised to sound itself. It is perhaps significant that it has 
not been found necessary to change the original scheme in 
respect of the rights of the underlying companies of the 
group such as Eastern Telegraph and Globe Telegraph. 


* * * 


A £20 million Trust ? 


An intractable problem arising from the scheme which 
has so far defied the statisticians is to estimate the size of the 
rump. The biggest imponderable here is the extent to which 
both classes of stockholders will opt to leave their money 
with the company. It is conceivable that many will decide 
to do so, if only on the argument that reinvestment of their 
money for equivalent security on a 6 per cent basis—for 
that, roughly, is the present prospect offered by staying with 
Cables—would not be easy. Nor can the amount of funds 
likely to be provided through the offer of 4 per cent 
unsecured 10-year notes to preference stockholders easily 

gauged ; even if applications come up to the maxi- 
mum of £4,000,000 for the issue, it is expected that a 
big proportion of this amount would be required for the 
redemption of the 33 per cent loan stock and to hold the 
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price of this stock by purchases in the market. In any case 
the residue would be available for only a 10-year period. 
Yet, in providing these further options for preference and 
ordinary stockholders, Sir Edward Wilshaw may well have 
in mind the creation of a bigger trust than he envisaged 
under the original scheme. If so, he would not be the first to 
have made capital out of opposition. And in the possible 
event of the total available funds reaching, say, £20 million, 
he might feel more confident in facing the persistent critics 


PORTFOLIO OF CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) AT 
Avucust 31, 1949 


=) a 


: j 
Value Per Cent 


August 3], of 
1949 j Total 
Investments :-— 
Quoted (on U.K. and overseas stock exchanges) ....... } 11,263,635 76-8 
a ie cee Eas bath phos Ubuntu spades bona gh 3;407,634 23-2 
AMG & icon on Xb 0'0.56as SRM AA hie hss Kas 5 14,671,269 100-0 
Of which :-— 
British and Colonial, corporation and public loans . | 616,742 4-2 
Foreign government and corporation loans ....... | 265,685 1-8 
RE OCP CE NEE ot ORE Ae PE eee 607,454 4-1 
Banks and discount houses. ............ 66-0005. 923,564 6-3 
Breweries and distilleries. ....... 6.22 ecesceccsces 899,764 6-1 
Commercial and industrial .......6....6.2-es00ee 4,631,733 31-6 
Pindacn, teent anh 1006 65 6.5 ino Cétoaecaeeid cane 372,424 2:5 
MORN enc coba chan boceains timaeeeaeee 185,208 1-3 
Investment trusts :-— 
ON MOE ou, Sa ckb a cn ceks sea dean eheeKcoes 1,085,000 7°4 
IT GRMEUOM EOE odd. Shawnie cesbanedbseden 972,240 6-6 
RUIN Bh ina del chiens scabeckd wanda nae s §23,129 3-6 
ee; Ser Geek BOM eo a RSS 1,479,524 10-0 
SF ios PeGs «Se cb tUR Cidbies Ge eke ee 756,043 5:2 
OAT ee 6S ci elke ok eee w CUE + ae WE KROmE Sod 806,571 5-5 
EE GUNUE SUE GA6 Gh cen euvip. i .apdeviceamuewias 331,564 2:3 
SS GS AS Bee, Oe ye ee, ee 214,624 1:5 
Security classification :— 
Bonds, debentures, notes and loans ..........2.-sceces 1,333,269 9-1 
Nhe pa OE eS a CME POP PILE FUME TE POTEET TH } 1,108,548 7-6 
Ordinary and preferred ordinary ..........eeeeeeeee: 12,229,452 | 83-3 
NS ee No Meee nc weep hehe enn tegnduneees 14,671,269 | 100-0 
Goographical distribution :— 
RTD SE Sc ccceterlacereclctorineceewis 9,536,090 65-0 
Australia and New Zealand ....5...0..0.0.cccceeeeess 340,910 2°3 
US ale a en eS eg BS er 79,044 3:3 
South Africa and Rhodesia. i. i ccccsc ces sce evivess + 1,750,767 11-9 
ate Ser Ra ea i a an cde atone scm ‘i eiaemtane | 529,541 3-6 
Other Commonwealth countries... ...........0.---005 | 621,376 4-2 
MPUbOL, DORN y's iu pees oc «60 8cas CORE eke cdaSaae- | 206,998 1-4 
Central and South America oo... 10. cece ctccccce pee | 96,251 0-7 
SPENOe POCRI COUN ISIE 5 oe <5 0k i be bain ccs vdncesccae } 769,698 5:3 
CN SO. . o5. eguie gd gadis Rian a case keen i 340,794 2:3 
TOMI 55 Sin Dice Ks'cees O85 cog bears aed ceueds | 14,671,269 j 100-0 





~ (a) Underlying securities: 86°7 per cent quoted and 13-3 per cent unquoted. 
(6) Underlying securities: 81-4 per cent quoted and 18-6 per cent unquoted, 


of his original tentative figure of {100,000 a year to 
administer the reorganised company. As matters stood at 
August 31, 1949, the investment portfolio of Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) was valued at £14,671,269, constituted 
as set out in the accompanying table. There have been 
changes—mostly downward—in value since then according 
to Sir Edward, but he stated last week that the content of 
the portfolio remains virtually the same. 


Industry 
The Oil Talks 


This week’s reports of “stalemate ” and “ deadlock ” in 
the talks in Washington between British government repre- 
sentatives and the American oil companies have been 
precipitate. It has never been a secret that the American 
companies do not like the British policy of substituting 
sterling for dollar oil in the sterling area. Equally, 
the British memorandum which was outlined in The 
Economist last week turned down firmly the American com- 
panies’ proposals for using sterling to facilitate their trade in 
non-dollar markets. The British offer, restricted in scope 
as it was by the overriding policy of saving dollars, never 
looked likely to be accepted with a smile. To hear it 
described as “ inadequate ” (as a spokesman of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company described it this week) is therefore 
no surprise. 
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It is, however, denied in London that the talks have 
broken down. The first stage, after presentation of the 
British memorandum, was for the companies and the British 
government representatives to discuss it in detail. The 
second stage was for the American companies to talk over 
with the State Department the questions raised. This would 
naturally be followed by some British discussion with the 
State Department, and then by renewed contact between 
the British representatives and the companies ; and the indi- 
cations are that this stage has now been reached. If the 
American companies employ the robust technique of 
negotiation which was made familiar by the Anglo- 
American film talks of 1948, the sound of slamming doors 
can be expected from time to time ; but it need not always 
be taken as final. 


x * * 


Film Quota and its Observance 


The Board of Trade has issued an analysis of the film 
exhibitors’ quota returns for the quota year 1948-49 from 
which only one conclusion can be gathered: all is well. 
As is known, the statutory quota of 45 per cent for first- 
feature films amounts in practice, after allowance is made 
for reliefs, to an average quota of about 37 per cent for all 
cinemas large enough to have quota obligations. It now 
appears that this average quota was actually fulfilled, and 
37 per cent of the actual exhibition in the year ended last 
September was of British films. Some questions may arise 
about the computation of this figure. It would be useful 
to know whether the average is weighted for the varying 
number of seats in different cinemas ; probably it is. 


But the total effect is impressive. How was it reached ? 
It appears that, out of 4,689 returns received from cinemas, 
no fewer than 1,474 showed default on the first-feature quota. 
This is a very large number of defaults. It appears that 77 
per cent of them (1,135 cinemas) are accounted for by 


- independent exhibitors who had not been able to obtain any 


quota relief at all. This group (the “independents” with 
no relief) attained an average quota of 40 per cent, but 
about two-thirds failed to reach the average, and more than 
a third of them failed to reach 35 per cent. It appears, 
therefore, that there is a group of independents exceptionally 
well-placed to meet its quota obligations, while the remainder, 
some two-thirds, are ill-placed. (This interpretation ignores 
the idea, which may be heard again before long in a new 
Parliament, that some exhibitors are public-spirited and 
others are unpatrictic.) 


It is to the major circuits that it is necessary to look to 
see how, with this large body of defaulters, the average of 
37 per cent was reached after all. The three large circuits 
taken as a body achieved an average showing of British first- 
feature films of no less than 47.6 per cent. These circuits 
represent for practical purposes the bulk of the exhibiting 
industry ; they own, according to the Plant report, 974 
houses with an average seating capacity of 1,471—double 
the average size of the non-circuit houses. This predominance 
of the circuits and their close relationships to the producing 
end need to be borne in mind in considering the further 
(at first sight) surprising piece of news which has come 
from the film trade in the past week. The Films Council— 
a body which has often seemed to be perceptibly weighted, 
in respect of its representing, in favour of the producing 
end of the industry—has agreed to recommend to the 
President of the Board of Trade a first-feature quota of only 
30 per cent for the coming quota year, which starts on 
October Ist. 

* 


This is by no means a decisive event in itself. Last year 
the Films Council recommended a quota of 334 per cent, 
but the President of the Board of Trade, who makes the 
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Order, decided on 40 per cent. But last year’s decision in 
the Films Council was taken on a narrow majority vote, and 
this year the exhibitors and the producers are reported to have 
agreed together on the reduced figure which they should 
recommend. No doubt this reflects the losses which the 
film producing companies have made on their trading. The 
exhibiting interests of the major film producing groups have 
become more vital to them as their producing activities make 
losses and have to be cut down. The new decision of the 
Films Council seems to mean an acknowledgment that the 
producing game, on the scale on which it has been played, 
is not worth the candle. It is hard to see how the President 
of the Board of Trade can ignore it—or how, if he does 
ignore it and sticks to a high quota, he can hope for last 
year’s standard of observance. 


* * * 


Lancashire, Prices and Politics 


To the cotton industry, the end of the election comes 
as a relief. In recent months, it has had its fill of politics. 
It has noted with a sharp ear the professions of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Wilson to put teeth into the development 
councils ; its own Cotton Board, founded on the principle 
of voluntary co-operation and successful because it has 
pursued that principle, has become a development council 
by adoption. If there were any question of compulsion or 
arbitrary government interference, Manchester would soon 
join Bradford in a new, and very different, War of the Roses. 


But the main relief which Lancashire expects, now that 
the election is out of the way, is a decision on prices for 
utility cottons. That this inevitable rise in prices has not 
been granted already is a reflection on the political honesty 
of ministers, and of their reckless disregard of the way in 
which the utility scheme has been imperilled. That may or 
may not be a bad thing ; but if it was intended to make 
an end of the scheme, in order to preserve a fictional stability 
in the cost of living index, the late Government certainly 
went very far towards this goal. Ever since devaluation 
produced an immediate rise in raw cotton prices, utility 
goods have been even more uneconomically cheap than they 
were before. The equivalent rise is generally reckoned to 
be a penny a yard on cloth, with consequential changes in 
margins throughout the various sections of the industry. 
In Lancashire, of all places, no manufacturer is prepared to 
give his capital away to a particular class of consumer whom 
the Government purports to favour. Manufacturers of 
cotton cloth have therefore resorted, legally but in no spirit 
of conformity to the notion of stabilised prices, to various 
devices to improve their average margins—a distorting and 
disagreeable development in the trade. 

They have also been keeping back utility lines until the 
new prices are announced, or have sold the same goods 
outside the utility scheme. Utility single bed cotton sheets 
are fixed at 27s. 6d. a pair ; a fair price would now be 315. 
But the same sheets sold without the utility mark (when 
they attract 66} per cent purchase tax) sell quite readily 2! 
£3 a pair, or more. The producer is satisfied ; so, it seems, 
is the Government, for the cost of living index remains 
uncontaminated by contact with the practical world of 
economic prices. The voter, too, has seemed content, though 
he may have something to say as consumer before very long. 
Strangely enough, it was left to the Liberal-Conservative 
candidate for East Fife, speaking in the county town of 
Cupar (not, to judge from the assembly of farmers of 
market day, a national centre of the textile industry), [0 
disclose the course of negotiations between the cotton 
industry and the Board of Trade on utility prices. 
revised prices, Mr Henderson Stewart stated, were 10W¥ 
in the hands of manufacturers (perhaps, more accurately, 
of their spokesmen, rather than the whole trade), and would 
come into effect early in March. ‘They entail an increase of 
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10 to 12} per cent in utility cotton goods and of 6 per cent 
in utility linens. 


* * x 


Too Much Steel in Europe ? 


With one point in the recent Geneva report on Euro- 
pean steel trends the British Iron and Steel Federation could 
be confidently expected to quarrel ; this was that the Euro- 
pean steel industries as a whole are at a disadvantage in 
world competition with the American industry. An article 
in the Statistical Bulletin for January of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation takes issue on this point with the authors 
of the Geneva report, observing that they wrote before 
devaluation, and this particular conclusion “has been over- 
taken by events.” The Bulletin also contends that the 
statement was in any case incorrect so far as Britain was 
concerned, and that it was based on scanty and insufficient 
evidence. To support the rebuttal a detailed and extensive 
comparison is made of the home prices of certain steel pro- 


COMPARISON OF Home TRADE STEEL PRICES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 








j | j 
Angles* Plates* | Heavy Bars*| Railst | Sheets} 
| ‘ \ 
5x 5"« 4H” | 20K S'x9" | 4" dia. | 90Ib.peryd.| 6'x 3'x 
| 60’ lengths | 20SWG 
io @, Se 3 ee ae cS. ce Gh 
UR verckccecen 1913 6 21 14 6 2113 6 19. 2 6 28 6 0 
USA 33 4 0 34 60«¢00 3% 0 0 29 0 0 39 12 0 
Germany ...... i. ws 22 10 6 21 0 9 21 8 6 3210 7 
Belgium ....... + 2336 } 25 18 ll 23 17 6 25 8 0 < 
Camtade itis. ose | 3018 2 3018 2 32.0 «0 a 38 3 8 
Sweden. ...<s«++ 6% 9 §$ ihe 28 0 3 oss 3313 8 
Australia ......} 18 5 0 19 5 0 18 15 0 17 12 6 37 0 0 


~~ * § tons of a size; 20-ton lots. + 500 tons of a size. $ 25 tons of a size, 
Source; British Iron & Steel Federation, 

ducts in Britain and in other countries of the world. The 

accompanying table gives a selection of the prices published. 

It sets out the changed position since devaluation and since 

the recent increases in American steel prices. These are 
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home market prices ; no doubt in competitive export busi- 


ness some of the price levels could be brought closer together 
at need. 


The Iron and Steel Federation has, however, no serious 
quarrel with the general line of argument of the Geneva 
report: Having itself resisted pressure to pitch its expan- 
sion schemes too high, it is by no means anxious to see a 
reckless expansion of steel industries in small countries on 
the Continent. The Bulletin agrees that the postwar 
shortage and expensiveness of steel have 

encouraged many steel development plans in Europe and 

elsewhere which wil] inevitably result in inefficient and 

dispersed production. 

The criticisms of such uneconomic developments are valid 
(it maintains) whether or not a general European surplus 
of steel arises on the scale forecast. It accepts the opinion 
that a full range of standard steel products can hardly be 
produced under reasonable conditions in an industry having 
a crude steel capacity of less than 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 
tons a year. 

Some of the present developments have been stimulated, 
it adds, by two fallacies. The first is the “ misconception ” 
that the real shortage after the war was a shortage of steel- 
making capacity—“ when, in fact, the shortage of those 
days was primarily due to raw material deficiencies.” The 
second fallacy is that a country can escape dependence on 
foreign supplies by building a steel industry of its own. In 
fact—since the sources of supply of coal and ore are even 
more limited than those of steel—“ this means jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire.” 


* * * 


BEA’s New Fleet 


Mr Peter Masefield, chief executive of British European 
Airways, said last week that in 1951 the corporation will 
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begin to replace its fleet of Vikings, Dakotas and Rapides 
(96 aircraft in all) with newer types. The first of the 20 
Airspeed Ambassadors are due to be delivered at the 
beginning of the year. Of the 40 Vickers Viscounts ordered 
for BEA and BOAC, BEA expect to get between 20 and 30, 
beginning in 1952. To replace the Rapide, the corporation 
is about to double the order which it has already given for 
seven Handley-Page Marathons. The first of these will be 
delivered in 19§1. 

The new fleet will be smaller in number, consisting of 
about 60 aircraft. Its capital cost will be about £8,000,000, 
and {1,000,000 a year will have to be set aside for amortisa- 
tion. This is a higher figure than usual and it is therefore 
essential that the aircraft are flown as nearly as possible at 
an average of eight hours a day, in order to bring their 
actual earning capacity close to their estimated earning 
capacity of £12 million a year. But as Mr Masefield would 
probably be the first to admit, economies in the operation of 
the aircraft are not the decisive factor in putting an airline 
on a sound economic footing. He said on an earlier occa- 
sion, before he joined BEA, that the results obtained by 
various airlines indicate that none can pay their way— 
whatever their operating costs—until overheads are down to 
about 33 per cent of total costs. Those of BEA are con- 
siderably above this figure. 


Nevertheless, it is of the greatest importance to an airline 
that its aircraft should be designed for the routes 
on which they are used. This makes it a source of regret 
that BEA was obliged, against its better judgment, to adopt 
the Marathon as a replacement for the Rapide. The Rapide, 
developed many years ago by de Havilland, has been success- 
fully used on short routes where traffic is thin and airport 
facilities are limited. BEA operates many such services and 
asked some time ago for tenders for a 12-seater aircraft to 
replace the Rapide. The Marathon carries 20 passengers 
and Mr. Masefield says it is “ frankly, rather too big for 
most of our Scottish and inter-Channel Islands routes.” 
But “the Minister asked us to put national interest before 
our specialised requirements and to go for the modified 
Marathon,” on the grounds that {2,000,000 of government 
money had gone into its development. 


* * * 


The Marathon Muddle 


The Marathon aircraft was originally developed by 
Miles Aircraft on the basis of recommendations made 
by. the Brabazon Committee which reported in 1945 on the 
types of postwar civil aircraft which the British airlines 
would need. At some stage of the work of development 
the company obtained an order from the Ministry of Supply, 
acting as purchasing agent for the Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
for between 40 and 50 of the aircraft. It is clear from 
Mr Masefield’s comments alone that under no foreseeable 
conditions could the British airlines find a use for this 
number of Marathons ; the assumption must therefore be 
that the Ministry placed the order so that the company 
should have sufficient financial backing to keep in produc- 
tion—gambling on the chance that when the aircraft were 
ready for delivery, other purchasers would be found. The 
company became bankrupt before development work on the 
aircraft was complete, and the Marathon was taken over by 
Handley-Page Ltd., who have held the Ministry to its 
original contract with Miles Aircraft. The Ministry of 
Supply has spent up to now about {2,000,000 on the Mara- 
thon, this sum including the three prototypes, one of which 
has turbo-prop engines. The first “ production” machine 
has recently left for a tour of Australia, India and countries 
in the Middle East. It is well suited for internal passenger 
or freight-carrying work in those regions ; indeed, it is the 
only aircraft of its particular capacity and performance to 
meet the requirements of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation and there 1s no reason to doubt that it will be 
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a commercial success. But the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
is obviously afraid of being left with large numbers of air. 
craft on its hands—not so long ago the British air corpora- 
tions refused to take from it eleven Tudors which the 
Ministry had first of all ordered as passenger air liners, and 
which it later converted into freighters. The Ministry 
persuaded British European Airways to agree to take seven 
Marathons some time ago, and has now applied pressure 
to have this figure doubled. 


If there were no aircraft actually in production which 
fitted BEA’s requirements better, the action might conceiy- 
ably be justified. But the Percival Prince, an aircraft for 
8 to 12 passengers, has lately received its certificate of 
airworthiness. If this were too small, de Havilland are 
going into production with the Heron, an aircraft with 14 
to 17 seats, which was among the ten types offered to 
BEA as replacements for the Rapide. Since much of the 
necessary development has already been done on de 
Havilland’s smaller and very successful Dove, orders given 
now for the Heron would be delivered early in 1951 and 
the first aircraft is due to tly in the summer. Both the 
Heron and the Prince are private ventures ; no public money 
has gone into their development. 


* 


If, as this incident suggests, the autonomy in purchasing 
policy which was recently granted to the corporations jis 
little more than formal, then the men responsible for the 
conduct of their financial affairs are in an ambiguous posi- 
tion. The efficiency of the aircraft—and in particular their 
suitability for the route—must have a profound effect on 
the efficiency of the airline. It will be surprising if BEA 
does not buy the Heron at a later stage, even though it may 
be in smaller numbers than when the replacement of the 
Rapide was originally oes. But this is not likely to 
be an isolated case. The Brabazon, for example, is being 
built and developed under the old arrangement between the 
Ministries of Supply and Civil Aviation, but BOAC has 
made no move towards ordering the aircraft, and is not even 
known to have expressed a desire to use it. 


Finance 


Some Light from South Africa 


During the debate on the Appropriation Bil! in the 
South African Parliament last wad Mix aeesies lifted some 
part of the curtain which still enshrouds the workings of 
the new payments arrangements between South Africa and 
the sterling area which were discussed in an article in The 
Economist three weeks ago. Mr Havenga revealed that now 
that all imports of essential material into South Africa wil 
be paid for in gold, the Bank of England should acquite 

certainly not less than 25 per cent—and perhaps even 3 
much as $0 per cent—of the Union’s gold output.” At the 
pre-devaluation rate of production this should mean an 
accretion of between $100 million and $200 million of gold 
to the sterling area central pool each year; at the present 
rate of gold production the limits for this annual contribution 
should be somewhat higher. Moreover, when the present 
heavy investment in the new OFS goldfields begins to bear 


fruit in three or four years’ time the prospects should be 
brighter still. ” 


Mr Havenga’s statement also removed some of the 
uncertainties about the accounting procedure to be followed 
under the scheme. The Reserve Bank of South Africa is © 
sell gold aguinst secling 'to'the Deak ot Bagiaad wp © Ce 
value of 25 per cent of South Africa’s current gold output 
by way of “ progress payments” at more or less regular 
intervals ; other sales equal to the value of the sterling 


area’s additional gold entitlement will be made from time t 
time. Mr Havenga declared that the sterling area’s total 
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gold earnings under the scheme would be “the value of 
South Africa’s universal import licences captured in free 
competition by all sterling area and all other soft currency 
suppliers.” Presumably this means that if South Africa buys 
essential goods from, say, Holland, she will buy the guilders 
from the Bank of England against gold; if this is so, all 
Britain can do to foster this particular source of gold earn- 
ings is to stand on the sidelines and cheer Holland on. There 
is no reason, however, why Britain’s attitude towards stimu- 
lating its own exports of essential materials to South Africa 
should be so passive—provided only that a more detailed 
list is made available of exactly what these essential materials 
are. One difficulty is that the composition as well as the 
extent of the list of essential materials will depend on the 
amount of gold and inard currency which the South African 
Treasury makes available to the Department of Commerce 
for honouring “universal” import licences ; this, according 
to Mr Havenga, will depend on what “it appears safe to 
do from time to time.” The fact that the list will necessarily 
vary from time to time is, however, no logical reason for 
being timid about revealing exactly how much and what it 
contains now. 


* * * 


Savings and the Surplus 


The slight improvement in the net receipts from 
national savings shown by the latest return, after the tiny 
credits recorded in the previous two weeks, has attracted 
some attention. In the week to February 11th aggregate 
receipts from the several national savings media exceeded 
repayments by £1,577,000. The fact that so small a sum 
should merit comment is in itself an indication of the dreari- 
ness of the savings performance during this fiscal year. Since 
the peak dis-saving of the Christmas period there has, it is 
true, been the usual seasonal revival, and for six successive 
weeks the returns have shown net credits in contrast with 
net declines for almost every week of the preceding eight 
months. But the seasonal improvement has been feeble by 
comparison with previous years. Net receipts for the six 
weeks have totalled only £13.8 million, in contrast with 
{36.3 million in 1949 and £57 million in 1948. Thus, in 
the fiscal year to date, withdrawals and encashments have 
exceeded new savings by no less than £67 million, whereas 
in the similar period of 1948-49 there was a net receipt 
of just over £13 million. After including the interest paid 
out on encashed certificates, the cash strain imposed upon 
the Exchequer during the year has amounted to £89 million. 
On the other hand, the Treasury has not this year had to 
face any perceptible commitments for redemption of Defence 
Bonds at maturity, whereas in 1948-49 such repayments 
absorbed £§2 million. Allowing for this factor, from the 
point of view of the Exchequer the deterioration by com- 
parison with 1948-49 amounts to about £31 million. From 
the point of view of the savings movement, however, the 
deterioration has been appreciably larger than this, since 
the increase in the total of savings remaining invested, after 
crediting the estimated amount ef interest accrued ({109 
million in the current year) was only £20 million, in contrast 
with £98 million last year. 


This sorry savings record is at first glance in rather 
striking contrast to the rising surplus of the budget. But, 
in fact, it provides yet another indication that the buoyancy 
of the revenue derives from special or non-recurring 
influences. The inflationary surpluses which are swelling 
the above-line revenues have their counterpart in a reduc- 
tion in personal savings which increases the Treasury’s out- 
goings below-the-line. Meanwhile, the seasonal swelling of 
the surplus has been arrested. Last week, for the first time 
since the turn of the year, there was a small “ above-line ” 
deficit, owing principally to the big interest payments which 
fell due on 1§th. With six weeks of the financial 
Year still to go, the above-line surplus stands at £615 million. 


447 
Anglo-German Talks 


Representatives of the Board of Trade. the Treasury 
and the Bank of England have been engaged in Frankfurt 
on commercial and financial discussions with the West 
German Government. They have before them a compre- 
hensive agenda, and it seems probable that in view of the 
scope and importance which the discussions have already 
acquired, the talks may be adjourned for a short time to 
allow the officials to return to London for consultation. On 
the payments side the main British objective in the talks is 
to try to get the dollar sign out of sterling area relations with 
Germany. At present there is a “swing” of £7,500,000 
which each side is prepared to extend as credit to the other 
before claiming payment in gold or dollars. In recent weeks 
the sterling area has been extending credit to Germany, and 
the Bank of England must now be holding a substantial 
amount of West Marks. The amount, however, is well 
within the limits of the “ swing.” 


This trend of current payments is largely a result of the 
recent liberalisation of imports by Germany and in particular 
of substantial imports of raw materials from the rest of the 
sterling area. The United States authorities may have 
something to say to the proposal that all gold or dollar clauses 
should be removed from Anglo-German payments arrange- 
ments. Their resentment at any such proposal may, however, 
be tempered by the fact that, as these payments are now 
trending, Germany may soon be losing gold to Britain, which 
is equivalent to saying that the American taxpayer will be 
asked to put up the necessary money. The trade negotiations 
have indicated a readiness on the part of the British to 
accept from Germany a wide range of manufactured goods 


which might be expected to compete on the domestic market 
with British manufactures, 


= * * 


Imperial Tobacco’s Stocks 


Each year brings some new exacerbation of Imperial 
Tobacco’s problems about stocks. It is not that these are 
physically excessive ; it is only a year since the company was 
anxious about its prospective supplies of leaf, and it probably 
has to make do now with an average year’s supply in stock, 
compared with between two and three years’ supply before 
the war. The difficulties, which have been heightened since 
the war, arise from higher prices of leaf, far higher duty, and 
the taxing away of a major part of the capital which the 
company could otherwise generate each year towards the 
financing of stocks. The directors’ report confirms that 
devaluation (which occurred six weeks before the end of the 
company’s financial year) “contributed materially to an 
increase in the average cost per Ib. of total stocks.” Since 
dollar tobacco probably represents about two-thirds of the 
total, and since the six post-devaluation weeks coincided with 
the most active period of the American tobacco sales, the 
effect on the balance sheet has been immediate. But the 
increase of over £6 million in stocks (the total is now 
practically {90 million) also reflects the higher cost and 
also quantity of non-dollar tobacco bought in 1948-1949, 
and there are clear signs of a further rise in price in these 
types during the approaching buying season. A further 
increase in stock values is bound to be shown in the next 
accounts. 


The preliminary figures (discussed in last week’s issue on 
page 393) suggested a material rise in trading profit. It has, 
in fact, been a good year for “Imps”; the group’s trading 
profit is up from £16.7 million to {19.4 million and net 
profit of the parent company (after charging estimated tax 
on the year’s profit of £7,100,000 against {6,620,000) shows 
an increase of £731,647 to {£8,852,215. How far these 
favourable figures arise from economies and how far from 
improved sales it is impossible to guess; probably both 
factors have made a contribution, for the chairman, Sir 
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Robert Sinclair, held out hopes in ‘his speech fast year of 
some increase in sales during 1949, compared with the period 
of restraint in 1948 when the company kept its rate of 
manufacture down. If this interpretation is right, it argues 
a less favourable comparison this year, if other things remain 
equal, 

Profits would no doubt have covered a modest increase 
in the dividend without driving any breach through the 
agreement for “moderation and restraint.” But “ imps” 
is one of the many companies which finds, dividend limita- 
tion or no, that it has already too big a financial task to mect 
its capital needs. The provision of mew capital from outside 
the business becomes yearly more necessary. Prices of leaf 
continue te rise; about half of the stocks and debtors, 
together totalling £133 million, probably consists of duty 
which the company has to fimance ; and apart from the two 
£10 million issues of notes which have to be refunded by 
1955 and 1958, acceptance credits and bank overdrafts have 
increased further by nearly £7,000,000 to {26.7 mulhon. 
Few companies have been as vulnerable as “Imps” to the 
depletion of working capital, first through EPT and later 
by a high standard rate and by profits tax. It is doing what 
is possible to maintain its real capital—this year, for 
particular example, in the provision of {1,500,000 to leaf 
replacement reserve, out of taxed profits. Devaluation will 
make for further difficulty, not merely in financing stocks, 
but also in covering higher manufacturing costs. 


* * x 


Preference Rights 


The possibility that preference stockholders in Cable 
and Wireless (Holding) might take a further option and 
exercise their nuisance value in wresting better terms is an 
intriguing one. Although the company has apparently been 
advised that preference shareholders have no legal right to 
vote on the scheme, that might mot be the end of the 
matter. The opposition of preference shareholders in 
Scottish Motor Traction to repayment at par has not been 
undermined by legal niceties. The prospect of a test case 
in the courts to decide the rights of preference 
would be a nightmare to the board of Cable and Wireless 
since it might delay the implementation of the scheme 
indefinitely. The rights of preference shareholders have 
been championed to good effect by the Investment Protection 
Committee of the British Imsurance Association since the 
unfavourable Wilsons and Clyde Coal judgment in the 
House of Lords last year. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be moved to take any action in this case. 


Net Drviprewps on Tax FREE PREFERENCE 


Method A | Method B 
(Austin Motors and Vickers) (Godfrey Phillips) 
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¢ 4, 4 £ sd 
6 per cent. on (100 stock.... 6 0 0 6 per cent. on {100.......... 6 0 0 
ess income tax at 3s. in £ ae 
to be paid by stockholder i 0 Gross equivalent amount at 6s. 
— | MUNG Sepa pS og eiass sie a 5 
Net dividend ........ 5 2 08 Less tax.at 6s.inthe {... 221 5 
! Drea. 5. es 6 0 8 
} Less tax at 3s. in the {on 
| gross amount of {8.115 1 5 8 
Net dividend ....... 414 4 


A decision was made in the Appeal Court last week ruling 
in favour of the more generous method of calculating the 
net dividend on preference shares which are tax free up to 
6s. inthe {£. The decision lay between the methods adopted 
by Austin Motors and Vickers on the one hand and Godfrey 
Phillips on the other. An earlier decision of the High Court 
approved the method adopted by Godfrey Phillips, but the 
Appeal Court has ruled in favour of the alternative practice. 
The effect of the two methods is shown in the above table, 
Method A being the one now valid and Method B as adopted 
by Godfrey Phillips. 
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Exchange Differences in Company Accounts 


The statement of Sir Edward Baron at the annual 
meeting of Carreras on Monday contained a special warning 
to imvestors when scrutinising the i accounis of 
companies with overseas interests made up to dates after 
devaluation. Sir Edward showed that the increase from 
£9,089,626 to {9,282,597 in the group’s stocks as at October 
31, 1949, arose “ entirely from the effects of devaly- 
ation on the sterling value of stocks located in Canada and 
does not represent any appreciable addition to available 
supplies held by the group”. Further, “ the increase from 
£2,520,584 to {2,749,891 in the balance from trading 
accounts includes, of course, a larger amount in respect of 
the Canadian company’s profit, as, although that was only 
a little higher than a year ago, the lower rate of exchange 
gives a greater sterling equivalent”. It clearly follows from 
these remarks that no precise interpretation can be placed 
on the apparent movement of these figures as shown in the 
accounts. This conclusion is underlined by the accounts of 
Borax Consolidated, another company with big interests in 
America. These show that group trading profit, excluding 
profit on exchange, dropped sharply, from £926,185 to 
£705,237, in the year ended September 30, 1949. The 
inclusion of a separate item of £329,153 for profit on 
exchange completely transforms the picture; when divi- 
dends and interest are included as well, total group profit 
has increased from {1,114,217 to £1,231,575. 

Borax Consolidated has not written up the value of its 
overseas stocks acquired before devaluation, but has con- 
tinued to use the rates of exchange ruling at the time of 
acquisition. Hence an exchange profit is expected to arise 
when any portion of dollar stocks is sold in the current year. 
Borax also adopts the date-of-acquisition basis for valuing 
its fixed assets. To complicate matters further, current 
assets (other than stocks) and current liabilities have been 
brought into the group’s accounts at rates of exchange ruling 
at September 30, 1949. 

The accounts of Harrods (Buenos Aires) issued this week 
present another aspect of the exchange problem. This 
company has reported an increase in consolidated trading 
profit from £1,210,268 to £1,561,197. ‘Yet it is prevented 
by Argentine exchange regulations from remitting funds to 
England and has been unable to recommend a dividend on 
the ordinary capital. As the chairman, Mr A. Falla, states, 
“for all practical purposes no profit in sterling arises unt 
we bring home the funds, yet the Companies Act obliges 
us to produce accounts as if the profits were actually avail- 
able in sterling ; moreover ”—and here is the sting—* tax2- 
tion must be provided on that basis.” 


* * * 


Scettish Banks’ Advances 


Some of the Scottish banks, it seems, have been 
experiencing an even more active demand for advances that 
have the English banks. The most striking feature of the 
accounts of the Royal Bank of Scotland—which, until the 
recent merger of the two Scottish subsidiaries of the 
Midland Bank, was the largest of the Scottish banks—is a” 
increase in its advances by some 20 per cent, from {30-4 
million to £36.0 million. Of the other Scottish banks whose 
accounts have recently appeared, only two—the British 
Limen and the Clydesdale—have shown a comparable rate 
of expansion, and in both of these banks advances stil 
form an appreciably smaller proportion of deposits than do 
these of the Royal, whose ratio has risen from 23.9 ‘0 284 
per cent. In common with the English as well as the other 
Scottish banks, the Royal shows only a small variation in 
depesieses:the year—there is a fractional decline, to £1269 

the note circulation has expanded moderately. 
Thanks to the Treasury's policy of switching its floating 
debt borrowings seni “Pecanieyad nek receipts to bills, the 
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Royal Bank has been able to finance its additional advances 


without disturbing its liquid assets. Virtually the whole sum 
has been found by a reduction of the TDR holding from 
£10 million to £5,000,000. Money market assets are actually 
slightly increased, and include a larger portfolio of commer- 
cial bills. The holding of British Government securities— 
which in Scottish banks always forms a much larger propor- 
tion of total assets than im the English banks—stand at {66.2 
million, compared with £67.4 million twelve months earlier. 
The Royal Bank had an advantage over most of its fellows 
in that its balance sheet was made up on October 8th last— 
before the major slump in gilt-edged values. Needless to 
say, all depreciation has been provided for out of inner 
reserves, but this early accounting may explain the increase 
shown in profits, from £612,761 to £615,222. Only one of 
the four other Scottish banks whose accounts have been made 
up since end-Septeniber has reported an increase. It deserves 
to be noted that the delay in publication of the Royal accounts 
is explained by the bank’s desire to present the most recent 
accounts of its English subsidiaries, Williams Deacon’s and 
Glyn Mills, whose balance sheets are made up at the year- 
end. 


Commodities and Trade 


ECA and Grain Supplies 


The British Government has steadfastly maintained 
that it would not use dollars to buy American feed grains, 
even if the dollars were provided by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Its intention was to meet its 
requirements from imports of Russian, Jugoslav and Argen- 
tine grain. In the last three months of 1949, 200,000 tons 
of Russian grain (mainly barley and maize) were imported 
into Britam and a further 100,000 tons followed in January. 
Last November the Ministry of Food bought 300,000 tons of 
maize from Argentina out of a total of £,000,000 tems 
intended under the trade agreement. But it is doubtful 
whether this 300,000 tons will be shipped, much less the 
remaining 700,000 tons. In the first place stocks of last 
season’s maize im Argentina are reported to be almost 
exhausted ; secondly, the early crop has proved to be a 
total failure over wide areas and unofficial estimates put the 
probable return as low as 1,000,000-1,500,000 tons. If 
this forecast is correct, exports in the coming season will be 
out of the question. Even if the more optimistic estimate 
of total exports of 3,000,000 tons were to be realised, it 
would represent only. two-thirds of the quantity harvested in 
1948-49 and a considerable reduction in exports would follow. 


The recent announcement from Washington that ECA 
funds may be used to purchase maize, oats and barley from 
the surplus stocks held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is therefore timely. The grains would be sold at current 
market prices and the CCC has stopped its sales to all 
countries other than western Europe. Despiwe the Govern- 
ment’s wish to avoid buying feed graims with dollars, that 
step may prove to be inevitable if feed rations to farmers 
are to be maintained. 


But if feed grains are short—at least for sterling—bread 
grains are plentiful. The revised estimate of the Australian 
crop is now put at 217 million bushels, thus promising to 
repeat the record of 220 million bushels attained two years 
ago. If local consumption again totals 78 million bushels, 
Australia would be able to export 135 million bushels—or 
55 million bushels in excess of its guaranteed sales under 
the wheat agreement—while end-of-season stocks would be 
4,000,000 bushels. larger at 21 million bushels. The British 
negotiations with Australia have still not been concluded. 
In the meantime, ECA has allotted to Britain $15 million for 
the purchase of wheat and fiour from the United States. 
This will help to make good the nt of Canadian 
wheat which Britain agreed to in order to buy Canadian 
bacon, It was also a condition Britain had to accept in 
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erder to get part of the Canadian wheat centract listed as 
an “ off-shore” purchase for ECA purpeses. 


ae * * 


Tin and American Stockpiling 


The protracted negotiations between Britain and the 
United States for a long-term contract for tin have broken 
down. The matter was first raised about twelve months ago 
when the US Bureau of Federal Supply (the department 
which controls the purchases for the stockpile) decided that 
Its procurement programme would be simplified if a series 
of bilateral agreements—equivalent to long-term contracts— 
could be signed with the major primary producers. Detailed 
negotiations took place in Washington a fortnight ago. The 
deal with Britain failed because the two sides could not 
agree about prices. The American authorities wanted 
(according to report) to buy their stockpile tin at a discount 
of 3 cents a pound on the corresponding market price ; at 
present that would mean buying at 714 cents a pound against 
the current New York quotation of 743 cents. This was 
more than the British side, mterested though it is in getting 
rid of government tin stocks, could stomach. But there were 
other technical difficulties. Agreement, for example, was 
net reached on the choice of market to be used for price 
fixing. The American delegation, quite naturally, preferred 
New York. Britain, on the other hand, felt that New York 
was a newcomer to dealing in tin and might not absorb or 
accurately reflect changes in conditions of supply and 
demand. It suggested the Singapore market as an alternative 
since it is well organised and has long experience. No formal 
agreement has been signed, and the American side has let it 
be known that it will buy the same quantity of tin for the 
stockpile through the usual commercial channels. But the 
quantity will now be closely governed by the funds appre- 
priated by Congress from year to year. 


The United States has conducted similar negotiations with 
Indonesia and Belgium. Indonesia is reported to have 
accepted the American proposals of a lewer price. This 
is an unexpected turn of events ; in the past the Netherlands 
were even more adamant than Britain against special prices 
for stockpiled tin. The outcome of the Belgian negotiations 
is not yet known. 


The breakdown in the Anglo-American discussions may 
well affect the proposed international marketing agreement 
for tin—a buffer stock scheme—which is to be discussed by 
the Tin Study Group next month. Since American strategic 
requirements are not covered by special contracts, they must 
be allowed for in the annual marketing quotas, and any buffer 
scheme would be difficult to operate unless such require- 
ments were fairly constant from year to year. Agam, it 
leaves open the question of stocks held by the British 
Government. It would not be easy to market these within 
the scope. of an international agreement. 


* * * 


Encouraging Trend in Exports 


The sharp rise in recorded British exports last month 
was partly caused by the carry-over of Customs’ entries 
from the Christmas period. Even so, it is clear that the 
post-devaluation recovery in aggregate exports has progressed 
further. This rising trend is shown in the form of monthly 
exports adjusted to a standard month of 26 working days: — 





British Exports 
(adjusted to standard month of 26 working days) 
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The increase in January was attributable almost entirely to 
larger shipments of manufactured goods. Exports of food 
and tobacco fell slightly, while the increase in raw materials 
reflected heavier sales of domestic grown wool to the United 
States, Canada, the Soviet Union and European markets. 
But each item of manufactures (except apparel) showed 
larger exports last month than in December, and most of 
them showed an increase, by value, compared with January, 
1949. Vehicle exports reached the record total of £35.4 
million. Over 26,000 new motor cars were shipped abroad, 
the largest total yet recorded. Exports to the United States 
declined somewhat but those to Canada almost doubled ; the 
Dominion became, in fact, Britain’s second largest market— 
with shipments to Australia (7,840 cars) still holding first 
place. Exports of tractors and commercial vehicles were 
about one third above the average of 1949, while those of 
ships and boats were also very high. 


Machinery totalled £284 million, also a record figure. The 
increases were spread fairly well among the separate items: 
the main exceptions were mining, sugar refining and textile 
machinery. India remained the largest market, followed by 
Australia and South Africa. The Soviet Union came next 
in importance, with shipments worth £1,500,000. Exports 
of iron and steel goods amounted to £124 million and were 
the fourth largest export, being only £250,000 less than 
cotton goods. Textiles also increased. Cotton manufac- 
tures reached {12} million and wool manufactures almost 
{10 million, with appreciable increases in quantities sent to 
both Canada and the United States. Exports of chemicals 
also reversed their downward trend but were still smaller 
than twelve months ago. 


The export figures for last month at least show a more 
encouraging picture than those for the last quarter of 1949. 
Leadership in the export industries is retained by vehicles, 
machinery and the metal and engineering industries 
generally. There are signs, however, that the smaller export 
groups are beginning to expand once more; if this trend 
continues, the prospects of improvement in the trade balance 
in 1950 will be so much the better. 


a * x 
Firm Market for Sisal 


The fibre markets have been particularly firm since 
devaluation, and sisal has been no exception. Before 
September 18th No. 1 British East African sisal had been 
quoted for several months at £96 a ton c.i.f. British ports ; 
but after the devaluation the price rose sharply and has now 
reached £125-£130 a ton—an increase of over 30 per cent. 
During the same period the price of manila hemp rose by 
44 per cent—the full extent of the devaluation—from {£93 
a ton to £134. Wool, cotton and jute have each risen by 
between 30 and 45 per cent during the past five months. 


Production of sisal in British East Africa has increased 
appreciably in the past two years. In 1949 output totalled 
160,300 tons—the highest figure for many years—compared 
with 156,600 tons in 1948 and 133,000 tons in 1938. But 
despite the larger supply, growers have been cautious in 
offering sisal for forward shipment. East Africa has been 
suffering from a severe drought which might harm the 
immature plants and reduce the yield of mature sisal besides 
interrupting the process of decortication. Transport, too, has 
been affected. Only a single track railway exists, and this has 
been carrying water to the drought areas and bringing back 
empty tank wagons instead of sisal. Stocks are beginning to 
accumulate. Rain has fallen in some growing areas during 
the past month, but not on a scale sufficient to ensure the 
new growth against failure. 


A keen demand for sisal has been maintained throughout 
the past year from Britain, the United States and Canada. 
This has resulted in higher profits for British sisal companies, 
as evidenced by the jump from £298,633 to £386,515 in the 
group profit reported by Sisal Estates in the accounts for the 
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year to June 30, 1949, published last week. The company 
has raised its dividend from 20 per cent to 30 per cent fo; 
the year. Moreover, reports that British spinners are fully 
booked with orders for both rope and twine are a good augury 
for the future. 


Shorter Notes 


Coal output last week was 4,358,800 tons, 15,700 tons 
more than the week before. Of the total, 4,164,900 tons was 
deep-mined—an increase of 13,400 tons. The total output 
for the first seven weeks of the year is 29,989,500 tons, 
compared with 29,423,100 tons in the same period last year, 
There was a further net loss of 400 men in the week 
which ended on February 11th, although the number of face 
workers did not change. The number of men on colliery 
books was 706,200; 291,900 of these were face workers, 
Since the restriction on miners leaving the industry was 
removed at the beginning of the year the labour force has 
shrunk by more than 2,500. In the last two weeks of 
December the labour force was 708,900 men, of whom 
between 293,900 and 294,000 were face workers. In the 
comparable week of February last year the total number 
on colliery books was 726,900, and the number of face 
workers was 297,400. Thus, the decline has been mainly, 
though by no means exclusively, in workers not at the face. 


fw 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette shows that changes in 
wage rates during January affected 438,000 people and pro- 
duced a total increase of £106,000 a week in the wage bill. 
The increases were largely confined to branches of the retail 
trades—mainly drapery, outfitting and footwear, and the 
retail furnishing and allied trades. There were small increases 
in the minimum rates paid in the narrow fabrics industry 
and in the general printing industry in the London area. 


* 


Trade negotiations with both Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands have reached a crucial stage. The Swiss are demanding 
an exchange guarantee on {15 million of sterling balances ; 
this the British negotiators are not willing to give and the 
talks have been adjourned. Talks with Holland are now 
concerned primarily with various trade matters on which 
neither side seems willing to budge. Thus, Britain appears 
adamant in attempting to shelter British tomato growers 
from Dutch competition by trying to keep Dutch supplies 
out of the British market until later in the season. 


* 


The International Tea Regulation Scheme is to be renewed 
for a further period of five years. Permitted exports during 
the first year will be 130 per cent of the basic quota. As this 
rate is sufficiently high to allow producers to dispose of 
maximum possible yield, it meets the Indian request for 
higher quota. Since the war exports from India have 
increased by nearly 25 per cent. New extensions of tea | 
will be allowed, but only up to 5 per cent of the permissible 
acreage. 


* 


Indonesia is to re-introduce an “ inducement plan” for 
rubber exported to consuming countries. Shippers and pro- 
ducers will in future be allowed to keep 10 per cent of their 
foreign currency earnings for their own use. The “ induce- 
ment” will not be applicable to rubber shipped first t0 
Malaya. The previous inducement scheme was terminated 
last November when the rate was only 5 per cent, having 
been reduced from 10 per cent in October and 15 per cent 
in September. 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 25, 1950 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


TECALEMIT LIMITED 


REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR S. G. GATES’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Tecalemit 
Limited, was held on February 24th at 
Winchester House, Oki Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr S. G. Gates, C.B.E., pre- 
siding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
since we last met, we have invited the 
Managing Director of our Australian sub- 
sidiary, Brigadier Arthur Sewell, O.B.E., 
to rejoin the Board of the parent com- 
pany, on which he served before the 
war. Brigadier Sewell paid us a welcome 
visit in the autumn, but has now returned to 
Australia. Owing to his duties in the 
Antipodes, his attendance at our meetings 
will perforce be somewhat irregular; never- 
theless it will be of advantage to us to be 
‘ble to consult him on matters of general 
po.icy. 

I have also to record with deep regret the 
death on September 26th last of Monsieur 
Emile Piquerez, one of the founders of 
Tecalemit and a former director of this com- 
pany. Monsieur Piquerez will be remem- 
bered by all who worked with him as a man 
of exceptional inventive talent combined with 
indefatigable energy and enthusiasm. Our 
company owes much to the inspiration and 
mpetus which he gave to it in its early years. 


I turn now to the accounts before you. 


In the parent company’s balance sheet the 
nost noticeable changes are a rise of 
£305,000 in fixed assets and a rise of 
£117,000 in investments in and advances to 
iosidiary companies. These increases are 
uc to the building and equipping of our 
iymouth factory and financing the continued 
growth of our Austrahan subsidiary. On the 
other hand stock and work in progress has 
been reduced, as I indicated last year was our 
intention, by £90,000. These changes are 
reflected on the liability side of the balance 
sheet by a rise of £316,000 in our bank 
overdraft, which on July 31, 1949, stood 
at £451,093. 

It was to meet this situation that, at the 
extraordinary General Meeting of the com- 
pany held in August, you authorised the 
creation of 1,000,000 5 per cent. Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each. 
At that time we contemplated the issue of 
£700,000 of this newly authorised capital. 
Subsequently, however, it was felt that 
£500,000 would suffice for the company’s 
present needs, and it was decided to limit 
the offer to that amount. I am glad to say 
that, despite the rather uncertain market 
conditions then prevailing, the issue proved 
‘ughly successful, the amount we required 
being heavily over-subscribed. 

At the extraordinary General Meeting 
above referred to, you also resolved to capi- 
‘aise the sum of £556,969 out of our share 


o 


premium account of £564,498 by making a 


bonus issue of one new unit of stock for every 
unit held, the object of this being to bring the 
issued capital more into line with the actual 
capital employed in the business. These 
changes, of course, took place after the date 


£ 
oi the balance sheet and are therefore not 
SHOWN mM it, 


SALES OF BRENTFORD AND BRECHIN FACTORIES 


You will be interested to know that, again 
‘ince the date of the balance sheet, terms 
have been agreed with the North Thames 


Gas Board for the sale of the company’s 
main factory on the south side of the Great 
West Road, Brentford. Possession is to be 
given by December 25, 1950. We are retain- 
ing the freehold land and buildings on the 
north side of the road. We have also dis- 
posed of the Brechin factory, where produc- 
tion ceased at the end ‘of January. The 
total which we shall receive for these proper- 
ties is a very satisfactory one and will be of 
great assistance in meeting the cost of the 
extensive modernisation of our plant on 
which we are at present engaged. 


PROGRESS OF PLANT MODERNISATION 


Progress with this work has continued 
satisfactorily during the past year. Six pro- 
duction bays have now been completed, es 
well as a warehouse and other ancillary 
buildings, so that approximately 50 per cent. 
of the whole of the company’s output js 
already coming from Plymouth. The main 
items in our programme for the present year 
are four more production bays and a bouler- 
maker’s shop. To carry oui this extensive 
changeover without interrupting the flow of 
production is an extremely delicate and 
exacting task. Thanks to good fortune— 
assisted by careful planning—we have thus 
far been able to avoid more than minor dis- 
turbances ; but it is not possible to avoid 
the sharp increase in operating costs which 
the changeover entails. Not only is there the 
very considerable direct cost of transferring 
machines and personnel, but it has also to 
be remembered that production cannot be 
allowed to cease in one factory before plant 
has been installed, and new labour taken on 
and trained, in another. Thus, during the 
transition period, there is unavoidable dupli- 
cation of overheads. I am afraid that this 
unfavourable influence must continue to 
affect the results of the current financial year, 
though I anticipate that its impact will be 
less severe during the second six months. 
After that we should begin to reap in earnest 
the benefits of reorganisation, which I have 
every reason to believe will come up to our 
best expectations. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


The net profit for the year covered by the 
accounts now presented, after providing for 
taxation, is £93,631, which, added to 
£101,504 brought forward from last year, 
makes a total available for distribution of 
£195,135. Your directors recommend that 
out of this sum £25,000 should be transferred 
to General Reserve, raising the total of that 
item in the balance sheet to £100,000, and 
that a final dividend of 7 per cent. be paid 
on the increased capital. If these recom- 
mendations are adopted, the total sum distri- 
buted by way of ordinary dividends will be 
the same as last year and the carry forward 
will be left at £108,869 as compared with 
£101,504 brought forward from last year. 


CAUSE OF REDUCTION IN PROFITS 


You will have noticed that the consolidated 
trading profit of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries (struck before charging deprecia- 
tion, taxation and remuneration of directors 
and auditors) fell from £322,533 to £169,411. 
The fact that the corresponding fall in net 
profit was, as I have pointed out above, only 
£8,000, is due partly to our not having to 
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repeat last year’s exceptional provision of 
£57,454 in respect of redundant stock and 
partly to the reduced incidence of taxation 
over the period covered by the present 
accounts. The principal cause of the decline 
im trading profit was one to which I have 
already alluded, namely, the temporary rise 
IM Operating costs due to the regrouping of 
our factories; but there was also a fall in 
turnover of about 8 per cent. in comparison 
with last year’s record figures This was not 
altogether surprising, having regard to the 
general conditions which prevailed during 
the year, and all departments of our business, 
shared the fall, with the exception of exports, 
which once again showed an increase. In 
the field of automobile components, some 
motor manufacturers were obliged to reduce 
their monthly delivery schedules against long 
term contracts during part of the year, while 
sales of garage equipment were particularly 
affected by the continuance of restrictions on 
motoring. The sparing allocation of new 
cars to the home market, the meagre and 
uncertain petrol allowance and the difficulty 
of obtaining building licences—not to speak 
of the high cost of building and the 
imposition of development charges—bear as 
hardly on our customers in the garage busi- 
ness as taxation bears on their customers, 
the motoring public. It is perhaps not very 
widely appreciated that, with Vehicle and 
Driving Licences accounting for £52 million, 
Petrol Tax for £50 million and Purchase Tax 
£20 million, each car on the road is bearing 
an average burden of £40 per annum in 
taxation. 

In the field of Industrial lebrication we are 
continually searching for new outlets for our 
products. The system for lubricating textile 
machinery which we recently exhibited in 
Manchester at the Textile Exhibition has 
aroused considerable interest, and our auto- 
matic lubricator for chain conveyors has also 
met with a very good reception. 

Our wholly-owned subsidiary, the Coventry 
Precision Engineering Company, had a 
somewhat disappointing year, owing once 
again to the reorganisation of the parent com- 
pany’s production. Since the war and up 
to last year, we have been forced to divert 
this subsidiary to the manufacture of Tecale- 
mit products. As capacity has again become 
available in the parent company’s factories, 
we have withdrawn work from Coventry, and 
it has naturally taken time to replace that 
work from other sources. I am glad to say, 
however, that the Coventry company has 
now got an excellent order book and I have 
no doubt that this year’s results will show 
a considerable improvement. 

Despite the prolonged coal strike, Tecale- 
mit (Australasia) Pty., Limited, had an out- 
standingly successful year. Turnover rose 
by no less than 42 per cent., an achievement 
for which great credit is due to all concerned. 
We cannot expect such spectacular progress 
every year, but we believe that the past 
year’s results will be at least maintained this 
year. 

Our sister company in France, Tecalemit 
S.A. (in which you will remember we have 
an interest of approximately 334 per cent.), 
also enjoyed a very prosperous year, result- 
ing in an increased dividend. Unfortunately, 
double taxation at present robs us of much 
of the benefit which we should otherwise 
derive from this investment. 

Inasmuch as, despite the special difficulties 
of the past year, we have been able to main- 
tain the dividend at its established level, 
strengthen our revenue reserves by £25,000 
and increase the carry forward, I hope that 
you will regard the result as reasonably satis- 
factory. As to the current year, the volume 


of orders to date shows a substantial increase 
over those of the comparable period last 
year. Provided we can carry through our 
somewhat intricate changeover without dis- 
location, I feel that we can look forward 
with confidence to the outcome. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED METHODS OFFSET RISING 
COSTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Carreras, Limited, was held on February 
20th in London. 

Sir Edward Baron, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: 

The events of the past twelve months show 
that the cautious attitude I adopted when I 
spoke to you here a year ago was justified. 
In the first place, the allocation of dollars 
for the purchase of U.S.A. leaf was not up to 
our expectations as the pressure of economic 
necessity compelled the Government to 
reduce the initial allotment by nearly 20 
per cent. 

Following this there loomed before us the 
prospect of devaluation, the possibility of 
which seemed to be very widely accepted in 
spite of official statements to the contrary, 
and which eventually became a reality with 
unexpected suddenness in September. For- 
tunately for this company we had accelerated 
our leaf-buying programme and had secured 
a large proportion of our requirements before 
then. Our purchasing organisation once 
again achieved very excellent results in 
accordance with our particular needs within 
the limitations imposed. We were successful 
in obtaining additional supplies of Rhodesian 
and other growths from sterling areas but, 
as I indicated last year, these cannot, under 
the most favourable conditions, produce 
enough tobacco in the foreseeable future to 
make good the shortage from the dollar areas, 


EXPORT TRADE 


In previous years I have referred to the 
restrictions and difficulties which have made 
the volume of our export trade more and 
more difficult to maintain. Among contri- 
butory factors I would mention the import 
restrictions and exchange controls imposed 
by certain overseas governments, due to the 
less favourable economic circumstances of 
their countries, and the limitations imposed 
by our own Government on the allocation 
of dollars for the purchase of leaf tobacco. 

As far as the sterling area is concerned, 
we are hopeful that the Government will 
take a long-term view in the interests of 
English trade marks and goodwill. Any 
further restriction on the amount of tobacco 
made available for export would jeopardise 
the efforts and expenditure made over many 
decades in building up a substantial volume 
of business. 

Our costs, in common with those of other 
manufacturers, rose in various directions but 
the results before you demonstrate that we 
have by careful control, planning, improved 
production methods and the exercise of the 
strictest economy, offset these to a consider- 
able degree. You will appreciate that this 
must have been the case since it was im- 
possible to expand our trade beyond that of 
the previous twelve months. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, when 
I say that profits must be sufficient not only 
to maintain our dividend but to provide 
funds to keep our buildings, plant and 
machinery in such a condition of efficiency 
that output can be kept at a satisfactory 
level and full employment for our workers 
ensured. The present exorbitant level of 
taxation renders this exceedingly difficult. 

In our business we really do not know 
what the future holds in store. We have 
a first-class organisation, efficient manage- 
ment at all levels and loyal and devoted 
work-people. With these and our excellent 
equipment which we maintain in first-rate 
order, we feel we can face the uncertainties 
of the coming months with a good deal of 
confidence in our ability to overcome the 
many difficulties with which we know only 
too well we shall be faced. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 22} per cent., making 35 
per cent., less tax, for the year, was approved. 


MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


NEW TRAFFIC RECORD 


The ninety-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held on February 
24th in Manchester. 

Sir Frederick J. West, G.B.E., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
last year—like its predecessors—has been 
marked, both at home and abroad, by 
difficulty and uncertainty in almost every 
sphere—economic, financial and political. 

In these circumstances the Port of Man- 
chester is fortunate in being able to show a 
new record in the volume of its traffic which, 
for the first time, exceeded nine million tons. 

The net revenue for 1949 was £874,649. 
Compared with £881,023 in 1948 this shows 
a decrease of £6,374. As, however, these 
figures are arrived at after deducting the 
amounts set aside for the renewal of plant 
and machinery—and these provisions have 
been augmented in 1949 by £27,000—the 
actual result of the year’s working represents 
an increase of £20,626. 

There remains £390,071 for dividends and 
reserve. It is proposed that £35,000 should 
be appropriated to the reserve for con- 
tingencies and repairs and that out of the 
balance of £355,071 the following dividends, 
amounting to £330,933, should be paid: — 

34 per cent. on the Manchester Ship Canal 
Corporation 34 per centum preference stock. 

5 per cent. on the preference shares. 

24 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
carrying forward £24,138 to the next year’s 
account. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts from tolls, ship dues, traffic 
rentals, towage, etc., increased by £82,991. 

The expenditure in the working of the 
Ship Canal showed an increase of £92,600. 
Of this amount maintenance accounted for 
£34,000, towage for £39,000 and Workmen’s 
Compensation for over £10,000. Dredging— 
one of our heaviest and most unpredictable 
items of annual expenditure—showed a 
decrease of £11,000 owing to the absence 
of floods. 

The net receipts of the Bridgewater Canal 
from all sources were £30,734, as against 
£24,079 in 1948—an increase of £6,655. 


RENEWALS OF PLANT AND SPECIAL 
MAINTENANCE 

Very heavy expenditure must be incurred 
in the next few years which will be chargeable 
to revenue or to provisions created out of 
revenue. 

A revised and up-to-date programme has 
recently been drawn up covering this renewal 
and maintenance work. All this work is 
essential and it is important that it should be 
carried out as soon as possible—at an 
estimated cost of £2,326,000. 

About £698,000 of this expenditure is 
covered by balances on the provision accounts 
for the renewal of craft, cranes, dredging 
plant, locomotives and wagons, and a further 

286,000 is covered by the provision for 

eferred maintenance. This leaves a balance 
of expenditure of £1,342,000 not yet provided 
for, some of which will be met out of annual 
appropriations during the next four years and 
some, it is hoped; by direct charges to 
revenue. : ; 

With all this in mind your directors have 
considered it prudent that the £350,000 
standing to the credit of the War Damage 
Contributions Account should be added to the 
balance of £286,000 on the deferred main- 
tenance provision and form the account 
home aoe balance ham 5 as “ Provision for 

pecial Maintenance and Other Expendi 
[436.463.” Ex iture 

‘The whole of the newly named Vision 
will, on current estimates, be towards 
meeting the balance of the expenditure not 
at present covered. 

report and accounts were adopted, 
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FISONS LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 


MR F. G. C. FISON ON IMPORTANC 
OF FERTILIZERS SCE 


The fifty-sixth annual general meetin 
Fisons Limited, was held on Bebrun: y ES 
in Ipswich, Mr F. G. C. Fison, the chairman, 
presiding. ; 


In proposing the adoption of the report 
and accounts, Mr Fison said: —A full state. 
ment concerning the operations of the year 
has been published with the accounts, but 
stockholders may like to know something of 
the reasons why the Board authorised the 
programme of expansion of the production 
of fertilisers, and also the extent of the 
increase. 


_ During the war it was necessary to produce 
in this country the greatest possible amount 
ot food. There were three principal methods 
of achieving this, first by ploughing up every 
acre that could be ploughed and cashing in 
on the stored up fertility of the land, secondly 
by ensuring that every acre was used to the 
best possible advantage to produce the crops 
most needed by the nation, and thirdly by 
the increased use of fertilisers, caps 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The need for increased preduction from 
our farms is just as great tceday when the 
country is faced with a shortage of dollar: 
for the purchase of food, and the “Dig for 
Victory” campaign has now been super- 
seded by a new campaign launched by the 
Minister of Agriculture in January this year 
under the slogan “ Plough for Plenty and do 
a Sterling Job.” : 


In 1944 the fertiliser industry was asked 
by the Government to put forward plans for 
increased production, and our company has 
made a notable contribution to the target 
which was set. In response to the appeal 
we embarked upon, and have nearly com- 
pleted, the greatest programme of expansion 
and modernisation ever undertaken by the 
industry. When our projects are compieted 
in about twelve months’ time we shall have 
increased our annual productive capacity of 
sulphuric acid by 120,000 tons, of super- 
phosphate by 90,000 tons, of granula 
complete fertilisers by 450,000 tons, part of 
which represents replacement of powder 
fertilisers. We shall also be producing 
70,000 tons a year of triple superphosphate, 
which has not been manufactured in this 
country hitherto, but which became very 
peoeiet with farmers during the war, when 
arge tonmages were imported from the 
United States. 


The. cost of this programme is £5,500,000, 
and it has necessitated the raising of a great 
deal of fresh capital, the plans for which we 
hope to complete within a short time by the 
issue of approximately £3,500,000 loan 
capital, 


REMOVAL OF SUBSIDY 


Reference has been made in our annual 
report to the Government’s decision 1 
remove the subsidy on fertilisers in two equal 
stages on July 1, 1950, and on July 1, 195). 
With the removal of subsidies we shall be 

from control, except that maximum 
prices for fertilisers will be fixed by the 
Government. The rise in the cost ° 
fertilisers to the farmer will be considerable, 
but the increases will be taken into com 
sideration in fixing the guaranteed prices © 
farmers’ crops, and it is to be hoped, 10 the 
interests of food production, that satisfactory 
prices will be agreed during the next fev 


There is no doubt that there is still room 
for a great expansion in the use of fertilisers 
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on a profitable basis to the farmer, and the 
National Advisory Service and our own 
Advisory Service are working in close 
co-operation to impress upon our customers 
the profitability of increased usage. Further, 
the increased use of fertilisers is today the 
most important method by which agricultural 
production can be increased. 


Our principal subsidiary company, British 


Chemicals and Biologicals, Limited, have 
shown much improved results and the 
trading profits have rather more than 
doubled. The sales for the present year show 
continued expansion and some of our new 
preparations, particularly those used by the 
medical profession, have shown most 
encouraging results. 


The report was adopted. 





R. A. LISTER AND 


COMPANY LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 
SIR PERCY LISTER ON THE GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company Limited, was held at Dursley 
eon February 20th. 


Sir Percy Lister, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The balance 
sheet and the auditors’ statement, together 
with the report of the directors, are in your 
hands, and with your permission I shall take 
them as read. In regard to the consolidated 
balance sheet, there are points on which I 
feel some additional elucidation may be 
appreciated 


Last year I referred to the programme of 
replacement and expansion which we had put 
in hand in our various factories at home and 
abroad. In pursuance of that policy we have 
spent, during the year under review, on 
buildings, plant and machinery the sum of 
£420,000, and at the date of the balance 
sheet Outstanding commitments amounted to 
over £400,600 in respect of orders actually 
placed. Additional expenditure during the 
current year will accompany the installation 
of the machinery and plant comprised in the 
amount of £400,000, and we anticipate some 
outgoings on building extensions. 


On behalf of the board I wish to express 
praise to the works executives and all asso- 
ciated with them for the energy displayed 
and the skill exercised in the immense process 
of modernisation at all the factories, and I 
feel that you will share our pride in the 
fact that, in spite of the complications and 
handicaps attendant upon the changeover, the 
output of our chief products has broken new 
records, and continues to do so. 


The reorganisation programme is planned 
to be completed during the present year. 


RISING COSTS 


You will have observed that the stocks have 
increased by approximately £400,000, due, 
in the first place, to the enhanced cost of 
buying components from outside sources and 
in no smali measure to increased costs result- 
ing from the operation of the National Health 
Act and, of course, the increased prices paid 
for coal and coke, electricity and transport, 
which are embodied in this figure. 


It is, perhaps, timely to emphasise that any 
increased costs through inefficiency in the 
administration and operation of state-con- 
trolled industries must add to the burdens 
borne by the ultimate consumers, directly and 
indirectly, at home or overseas. 


There is indeed a serious risk lest the 
weight of inadequately controlled expenditure 
in the nationalised and non-competitive in- 
dustries may before long turn the scales 
against us in the keener price markets of the 
world however efficient our secondary indus- 
tries may be. 


The re-establishment of the free converti- 
bility of sterling at the first practicable oppor- 
tunity is of the utmost importance if freer 
world trade and travel is to be revived, and 
in this connection it is important that every- 
one who can contribute to the closing of the 
dollar gaps with Canada and the United 
States should be encouraged by every 
practical means to do so. Your company 
engages in this effort with unremitting zeal. 


We anticipate having to face keener com- 
petition in the world markets both from 
prewar European competitors as well as in 
increasing measure from our American 
friends. 
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It is to be regretted that “ import licence 
restrictions ” erected like barriers round many 
desirable and potentially important markets 
abroad continue to hinder and restrain the 
free flow of trade. It is to be hoped that 
controls, however necessary and important 
they may have been in the war, will come 
to an end at an early date, since they have 
the tendency of breeding further controls 
which embarrass and restrict the moveinent 
of trade at a time when everything should 
be done to encourage it to move more freely. 


SALES RECORDS 


Our sales figures, as I forecast a year ago, 
for the year under review have established 
new records. and during the first quarter of 
the current year the ratio of increase has 
been fully maintained. As the benefits of 
our extensive production reorganisation pro- 
gramme “ permits of a reduction in costs,” 
it is our intention, compatible with the over- 
all interests of the business, to pass such 
benefits on to the consumer as we did with 
our Lister-Blackstone machinery in June last. 


It is pleasing to announce that, without 
exception, your subsidiary and associated 
companies, covering as they do a number of 
the major markets abroad, have all made real 
and gratifying progress. 

The future is far from clear, and you will 
not expect me to indulge in prognostications, 
especially at this time of political excitement. 
Unul the results of the General Election are 
known, one cannot foresee clearly the shape 
of things to come. As a company with no 
mean history, we go forward to meet the 
future, whatever the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties, with a confidence deriving from the 
knowledge that your companies, those repre- 
senting them here at home and in the world 
abroad, and the things we devise and make, 
enjoy a truly remarkable measure of good- 
will. Come what may, the Lister group will 
give a good account of itself in the spheres 
of service in which we have specialised. 


To the boards, executive officers, staff and 
workpeople in your employment in all parts 
of the world, I will express your grateful 
thanks. Without their efforts and loyal team- 
work the record results before you today 
would not have been achieved. 


It is my pleasure and privilege to propose 
that the accounts for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, comprising the statement of 
the auditors, together with the report of the 
directors, be approved and adopted. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


NDUSTRIAL CONSULTING.—Production-Engineering, Ltd., are 


‘ALES OFFICE MANAGER is required by 
\O Manufacturer, Slough. Indispensable qualifications are a detailed 


Motor Accessory 


prepared to consider applications from Chartered Accountants, 
preferably with a University Degree. The work is most interesting 


and remunerative, and there is an exceptional opening in this 
leading firm for a first-class man requiring a permanent post with 
wide opportunities for initiative and constructive development of 


accounting practice and management technique. The salary is high 
and there are generous superannuation and profit-sharing schemes. 
Applicants should be between 27 and 35.—Write in confidence, giving 
age and full details of education, qualifications and experience, to 
i Secretary, Production-Engineering, Ltd., 28, Bruton Street, 
sondon, W.1, + 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER is required by a large well-known 


«\ company in a specialised industry and with a high turnover both 
at home and overseas. Candidates must be men with breadth of view 
who have had a liberal education and wide commercial experience, 


particularly in selling, merchandising and advertising: they should 
be able to formulate policy and execute subsequent plans for large 
scale and rapid sales expansion. Only men fit for early promotion 
to the Boast, and looking for a permanent and progressive appoint- 
ment should apply. There is a Company Pension Fund and the 
starting salary high. Applications will be considered immediately 
and treated in the strictest confidence: They should be addressed 
to the Managing Director, Box 349. ce 
FoR SALE, Economist, 1944 (bound), 1945 and 1949 (both unbound); 
all with indexes.—Box 354. 
)CONOMICS Honours degree Cambridge, 23 years, desires job 
with prospects to learn market research, preferably London 
area.—Box 348. 


\ TELL-KNOWN British firm with resident manager covering 
Middle East and Persian Gulf countries invites enquiries from 


‘xporters seeking to expand. markets in that area,—Please 
communicate Box 343. 


knowledge of the motor manufacturing industry, good correspondent 
and ability to secure co-operation of travellers and staff. The 
position would offer full scope for an ambitious man who is prepared 
to work hard. Applicants should give details of education and career, 
including salary earned in each position and of interests outside 
business.—Box 352, 


we by The Librarian, Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Parks Road, Oxford—the following volumes of the 
Stockholin Economic Studies: 

Population movements and industrialisation. By members of the 
staff of the Stockholm Institute ef Social Sciences. London, P,. S. 
King. 1941. 

Social and economic aspects of Swedish population movements, 
1750-1933. By Dorothy S. Thomas. London, P. 8S. King. 1941. 

The national income of Sweden, 1860-1930. By E, Lindahl and 
others. 2 vols. London, P. S. King. . 1937. 

EADING LONDON BANK has vacancy for Italian Correspondent, 

who must be able to type and correspond in Italian. eT 
with banking correspondents is an advantage, but is not an essential, 
provided language qualification is of high standard.—Write Box 3311, 
c/o Charles rker & Sons, Ltd., 31; Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


XPERIENCED Researcher, currently analysing industrial, and 

consumer market trends in U.K., access to good personal and 
printed sources, seeks counterparts in Canada and U.S.A. for 
occasional exchange of information.—Box 350, 





SSISTANT Export Advertising Manager required by well-known 
Shartaassibieat and toilet manufacturers in London. Sound 
knowledge of advertising and media, particularly in Continental and 
Colonial markets, Fluent French and German, under 35. Excellent 
prospects for the right man. Full details to Personnel Manager.— 
Box 355. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


English Electric. — After providing 
£1,045,625 (£729,033) for taxation, £678,241 
(£554,009) for depreciation and including nil 
(£55,513) for non-recurring revenue, net 
group profit amounted to £709,194 
(£595,968) for the year to December 31, 
1949. A final dividend of 6 per cent is 
recommended, making 10 per cent for the 
year (same). 

British Tyre and Rubber.—Consolidated 
trading profit declined from £1,648,825 to 
£1,013,377 in the year to September 30, 
1949. Total group profit was £1,026,627 
(£1,657,550). The dividend of 20 per cent 
for the year is repeated. Net current assets 
at the year-end were £2,663,218. 

Boulton and Paul.—Total group profit 
declined from £249,654 to £201,279 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. The dividend is 
held at 20 per cent for the year. Net current 
assets amounted to £617,667 (£527,934) at 
the year-end. 

British Home Stores. — Consclidated 
trading profit rose from £747,134 to £881,202 
and group net profit from £274,257 to 
£366,835 in the year to December 31, 1949. 
A final dividend of 9d. per stock unit is 
recommended, making a total of Is. for the 
year compared with 10d. for 1947-48; 
£250,000 (£150,000) is transferred to general 
reserve. 

Meux's Brewery.—Group profit declined 
from £251,533 to £196,505 in the year to 








Sisal Estates. — Consolidated trading 
profit increased from £298,633 to £386,515 
and group net profit from £193,266 to 
£232,095 in the year ended June 30, 1949. 
It is proposed to increase the dividend from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent. 


Harrods (Buenos Aires).—Consolidaied 
profit rose from £1,210,268 to £1,561,197 
and net profit from £309,575 to £558,386 in 
the year to August 31, 1949. No dividend 
has been recommended on the ordinary 
shares for 1948-49; 5 per cent was paid for 
the previous year. Present Argentine ex- 
change restrictions rule out the remission of 
funds to this country. 


Barrow, Hepburn and Gale.—Group 
trading profit has declined from £823,776 
(53 weeks) to £635,862 and group net profit 
from £351,034 to £253,344 for the year to 
December 31, 1949. The dividend of 20 per 
cent is unchanged. A sum of £74,989 
(£57,883) has been applied to additional 
depreciation, but other reserves receive nil 
against £125,000 in 1948. Net current assets 
were £1,022,338 (£746,817 at the year-end). 


Bolsover Colliery.—Net income for 1949 
was £133,458 (£200,432). <A dividend of 
ls. 6d. per ordinary unit is proposed for 
the year. It is intended to reduce the capital 
from £4,000,000 to £3,216,250 by returning 
19s, in the £ to holders of the first and 
second preference stocks. 


Borax Consolidated.—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit dropped from £926,185 to £705,237 
in the year to September 30, 1949. Total 
profit of the group, including £329,153 (nil) 


(£84,410,379), 
(£87,493,802) 
(£43,637,228). 


Harrods.—Group profit amounted 
£1,456,628 (£1,485,126) for the year to 
January 31, 1950. After providing £810,692 
(4,907,725) for taxation and other charges 
£117,437 (£115,054) has been retained by 
subsidiaries and £493,337 (£479,139 including 
£30,954 non-recurring income) has been 
dealt with by Harrods Limited. A recom. 
mended final dividend of 10 per cent plus 
a bonus of 5 per cent brings the total distri- 
bution to 20 per cent for the year (same), 


Capital Issues 


English Electric.—Shareholders hayes 
taken up 96} per cent of the recent “ rights” 
issue of 589,789 £i ordinary shares issued 
at 35s, in the proportion of one new share 
for every six shares held. 

Robert McArd.—Sharecholders are to be 
offered 604,500 Is. ordinary shares in the 
proportion of three new shares for every two 
shares held. 

David Whitehead. — Shareholders of 
Milnrow Spinning (1920), are offered four |s, 
David Whitehead ordinary shares plus 4s. in 
cash for every 5s. share in Milnrow Spinniag. 


stocks 


£93,552,8 
and __ debtors o 


£44,990,735 


New Issue Prices 


re 





| Issue Price, 
Issue } 





December 31, 1949. Group net profit profits on exchange, increased from ia Mors. _. as paid).... a dk 
amounted to £106,946 (£153,520). A final £1,114,217 to £1,231,575, and resulted in Chewy bla Dee 0) eet | anon 
dividend of 6 per cent (64 per cent) is net profits of £416,602, against £267,597 im Cassell (Holdings), 5/-........ 9/9* | 10/1)—10/7% 
recommended, bringing the total to 9 per 1947-48. Net current assets at the year-end Caos Eee oe veneers ne Saas 
cent (10 per cent) for the year, amounted to £2,059,181 (£1,627,495). English Elec, Deb. .22.2002!) “98 | t02}—t09 

Midland tron and Hardware (Cradley imperial Tobacco. — After deducting ,,?°. Nee eke edd trees a1 oe 
Heath).—Consolidated profit increased from £922,773 (£871,136) depreciation, £1,632,089 Kalgoorlie le “(28 paid) SST 00 | 5$—6pm 
£264,191 to £302,295 in the year to July 31, (£1,306,599) interest nd discounts and  Pimchin Johmson.............. 26/0 | 39/0—39/6 
1949. Group net profit was £132,023 £19,565 (£119,211) other charges, consoli- Radio Rentals, 5/- -.-...-.... ms. | 3i-se 
(£117,773). The dividend of 624 per cent dated trading profit amounted to £16,796,802 See ee ny yo | 44/8 0 
for the year on the capital as increased to (£14,436,858), and group total profit to Tilley Lamp, Pret. veveveesees-} 20/3* | 20/3~20/9 
£123,216 absorbs the same amount as for £19,464,826 (£17,478,890) in the year to Ultramar Deb............ ise] | 
1947-48. Net current assets were £284,274 October 31, 1949. Group net current assets VMS Tm Pref. 4 ae 
(£314,948) at the year-end. at the year - end were [86,373,545 * Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller st containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


reports appear in the Supplement ; Imperial Tobacco ; Midland Iron and Hardware ; Borax Consolidated ; British Tyre and Rubber ; Barrow, 


Hepburn and Gale ; Boulton and Paul. 


Notes on the following company 








Prices ; Net G:TOSSs Prices j 
oe Price, } Price, ; Yield, Yield , we ; ’ f 
Year 1950 , bom Br ee de Re as see. Year 1950 | Last tw || Price, | Price, | Yield, 
; Name ot Security Feb. 15,'Feb. 22; Feb. 22, | Feb. 22, ntti. Dividenc —_— ? ; , ‘eb. 22 
Jan. } to Feb 22 1950 1950) 3950) Toso” [lan 1 to Feb. 22 hvidend Name oi Security Feb. 15, | Feb 22, Feb. 22, 
: ‘ 1950 1950 1950 
High Low ) High Low ia) ib) te i 

















rity unds i 
10127 | 1OLA | Wai Bonds 24°, Aug. 1, 1949-51), 101s 
1014, 1014 War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53) 101g 
10123 | 100% (War Bonds 2$% Mar. 1, 1952-54) 101% 


100-4 | 1004 |/Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..;, 1004 
101% | l00k || War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56) 201 | 

2 | Wit | Funding 22% June 15, 1952-57.) 101g | 
0 ‘Nat. Def. 3%, July 15, 1954-58.! 103 | 
103g | 102 War Loan 3° Oct. 15, 1955-59.) 1034 
993 | a (Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65)| 99 | 


293} | 98) |) Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61.) 99 

98 95 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69. . 97 | 
107% | 105 Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90... .; 17 | 
96; | 944 j/Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 953xdj 


93 | 91% | Sav. Bonds 2% May 1, 1964-67) 934 | 
. Vict. Bonds 4% Sept.1, 1920-76) rt 
$4} | Q1g |/Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75) 935 | 


1024 | 100 \Consols 4%(aiter Feb. 1, 1957). 102 
vi | 91§ | Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961).|, 94 | 
70} | +67§ |\Treas.Stk.24°%(afterApr.1,1975)), 6 
835 | 80 || Treas.Stk.3% (afterApr.5,1966).;, 82 


90 | 86f |/Redemp. Stk 3% Oct 1, 1986-96 


’ es ; 8 
934 | N ‘ar Loan 34% (afterDec.1,1952), 92 
Tig | 68 |iConsols 24%... ...... eas i 7 
95; | 923 | Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) 
94 | Ql 


| Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88), 
924 | |Brit. Tpt. 3° Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) 


85} || Brit. Gas Gd. 3% y 1, 1990-95) 


\Brit, BL. 3° Gd. Mar, 15, isan 92, ns 








Funding 4 
(n) Net yie 
* Assumed averace life 14 years 4 months. 


apne test date. Such yields afe marked T. To this rule there 1s one excepting 


































(@) Interim. (0) Finai. 


after capital bonus. 





te (c} Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. 
dividend 185%, after capital bonus. (/) To latest redemption date. 
(m) Fina) dividend on increased capital. 















ji & A 4 » 
/ 1018 (9 8 2,1h 6! | %.] Other Securities | gf s4 
| le | O17 Ti 19 SH | 95t | | Ud) | Australia 33% 1965-69.....|! 97 | on (39 3 
or ti a ale ae ot at | id Birmingham 23% 1955-87..|| 99 | 99 | 216 0 
a 14 5) 4 6 1% 7h | 530 ¢) © c|/Anglo-American Corp., 10/-.|) 7 713 46 
5) 2 611 i gy 6% | 25 5b 5 a ||Anglo-Iranian Oil, {1....... Ht 6 Ix |4 5 0 
ao : 5 - | 210 1d] 71/9) 67/9 | 10 6 3 a Assoc. Electrical, _£1...11 68/ | 70, 459 
103 1 Su) 22 Wi 6) 71/6 | 22hc| Ta Assoc. Port. Cem., Ord. Stk. fil] 76/3 | 16 | $m 
93 1114213 1 41 19/6 | 17/0%) 40 | 40 c' Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-...|| 18/6 19/- |7 0 ls 
| ost }110 81224 32) ige | ee) ae 2] , 2 2 ||Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1../ 67/6 | 69/6 | 4 0 | 
| of |116 7/3 4 159/- | 129/- | 15 a] 11S b||Bass Rateliff, Ord. f1...... | 135/- | 138/14; 3 9 St 
| 1073 190'3 510 9/- 90/~ | 42 b 8 a British Oxygen, Ord £1...-1) 92/6 | 94/6 14 4+ 8 
95}xd' 118 0\|3 5 a 35/- 52/9 2 244 ‘Courtaulds, Ord. Le ceeveoell 34/3 34/ 4 8 3 
93 | 117 4)3 1 11/94, 16/6 | 20 b| § a |[Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-.....-| 17/6 | 17/6 4 3 % 
loTfxd 112 41/3 6 Simei be ¢ (Docnsa Long, Ord. {1..... i 32/3 | 32/6 (438 6 
93, | 119 2 13 49 Sc} 15 ¢ |Dunlop Rubber, Ord. £1....), 61/9 | 62/6 416 0 
102 | 2 3 11318 7b) 3 a imp. Chem, Ind., Ord. Stk fil] 42/6 | 42/6 | 414 } 
asd! 2 1 4/315 13pa@| 4840 ||[mperial Tobacco, £1....... 104/44 | 104/44 6 2 8 
6iixdl 32 0 OSG 10 ¢) 10 ¢ |Lanes, Cotton, Ord. Stk. i. 31/- sé |6 7 0 
82h |2 0 4 313 10 ¢} 10 ¢\Lever & Unilever, Ord. {1..|} 41/3 | 42/6 414 : 
88ixd| 2 0 9 130 15 ¢ 15a | London Brick, Ord. Stk. 61/3xd/61/ 10jxd' 4 16 1 
12 19/346 1746} Tha ||P'chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. f0/-|| 37/6 | 39/- (6 8? 
70h 1119 1/301 4b) $8 @/\P. & O;, Def. Hl eae | 4/- (5 9) 
94xd'119 413 7 t77 7, ¢ +777, c ||Prudential, ‘A’ {1 ..... cs 30 3 (|2n 4 
92jxd) 1 19 9/3 71 ihe] ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £1 | 
89% 2 1 41310 $5 6] t2$a |\*Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. | 2 
f 119 5/3 7 12ha| 1246 \Tube Invst., Ord tk. {2 oor Ss 
$k 313 th a ll 2 ee a omen 1 1315 
15 a} 27) | Woolworth (F. W.). Ord. 3 16 bm 





Yield basis 35%. wn) Yield basis 268% 
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Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 








CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 










a ew eS) kee BANK OF ENGLAND 
For the week ended February 18, , to reasury Bills .... 96,82 at. Savings Certs. 

ordinary revenue was £114,077,000, against yen & Means Ad- monk ar ae ees a RETURNS 
ordinary expenditure of £114,698,000 and issues were eae ! 14% Exchequer FEBRUARY 22, 1950 

to sinking funds nil. hus, including sinking Ponds. 1950.... 50,234 : 

fund allocations of £14,670,000 the surplus , , 


3% Ter. Annuities. 1,377 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Tax Reserve Certs. 15,192 


accrued since April lst is £600,951,000 compared 

















: ¢ £ 
with £796,295,000 for the corresponding period Other Debt :— Notes Issued:- ie a. 12.45.10 
a year ago. eee. gee: saan ee 1247,156,890 | Other Govt. 1288,274,077 
EZtCrRM oss scee 5 kg. ‘i 1 srities ... 
ORDMIARY AND GELE-BALANGING GEVERUE Treasury Deposit Partment .. 63,199,933 | Gruen beck.” 703,937 
AND EXPENDITURE Receipts ....... 46,500 | Coin (other aie 
5 Sine taie naa | old)... 5, 
Eacheques Z sto ca son ‘ol idee 
au bate FLOATING BEST oa 
. ri ; See 
Revenue mate, A ” Week | Week ({ million) Balen : (at 
1949-50) to to [ended | ended Wats and 7° pe ae 
nn = : oe Toseemey Means ee ee tee ‘ 
1949 | 1950 } 1949 | 1950 pulgnaont Float- 1300,356,823 1300,356,823 


ORDINARY | setoliihpamatiion | Bank — 















REVENUE Publie | _ of BANKING OEPARTMENT 

NEAB. inane '1490000)1106385 1200822] 66,933 66,943 Tender) Tap ied £ £ 
aoies ates | 105,000) 75,650, 91,70 4,500, 4,900 Capital’...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 463,913,941 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,000) 156,250 169,87 3,200 4,800 MOR ssesenrs 3,871,656 | Other Secs.:- 44,786,047 
Stampes bse» - ee 49,863, 45,87Q 1,300 1,300 Public Deps.:~ 149,935,727 | Discounts and a 
Profits Tax .... 172,140! 236,460 2,900 4,100 2210-0) 2267 0 Public Accts.* 13,959,386 | Advances... 21,957,885 
e.P.T . | 400 

700 


i oRs day ea ess 73,705 34,100 HM. Treas. Securities... 22,828,162 
Other Inland Rev. 615) g 2950-0 | 2049- Special Acct, 135,976,341 


SpecialContributn. 
















488 
72,750, 18,600) 2,250! 100 
2960-0 | 2023- 

















“7 
8 “7 
Sseciauieams 7 5 -3 | Other Deps.:- 398,705,087 
Total Inland Rev. /2085500)1707358 1797340] 81,153 82,591 2970-0 | 1985-6 0 -6 | Bankers..... 285,189,337 | Notes.....+6. 53,199,933 
i 2970-0 | 2005-9 9-5 “4 Other Accts.., 113,515,750 | Coin. .... wtew 5,165,549 
Customs......+.. 735,047) 721,766 16,743, 18,978 2980-0 | 1952-1 8-0 “9 cieretremimnnatoniettip saetiniisineempmeaci 
Excise ....000005 679,400, 656,70) 9,100 11,500 4985-0 0 “9 567,065,470 567,065,470 
i eee * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Total Customs & | | 74 2990-0 | 1949- “0 *O | of National Debt Jt 
Excise ..... ed 414417 1378466 25,843, 30,478 2990-0| 1901: 0 0 _— let eae sada tie 
! i *0) , * . 
Motor Duties..... 54 51,278, 54,08 2980-0) 1941- “5 “0 (f million) 
Surplus War Stores} 44, 95,993, 77,822 : 
Surplus _ Receipts} j 2960-0 | 1905- -0 -0 
from Trading..| 18,0 28,564) 47,54 ra a 2940-0) 1851- 4-0 -9 
P.O. (Net Receipts); —... wat ee 1,000 2930-0 | 1958-7 ow 5 2 : sb. 
Wireless Licences.} 12,0 9,675; 10,390) ... ole | 22 
Crown Lands..... 1, 810) ES ose toe 
Keceipts from i 







































i ssue Dept. :-— | 
Sundry Loans..}| 20, 15,260. 17,559... ie Notes in circulation..... - (91246 -4/1248-5)1247-2 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 50,000] 120,648) 69,959 10) 8 Notes in banking depart- i 2 i re 
se ee a IRS pe Bee «0} “8 -2 
Total Ord. Rev... 3444033, 3454704 07008'114077 Amount Government debt and ' | 
| a ieee SHONETNO  Socaaces . ene + 3,1299-3,1299-3 
Sre_r-BaLANcING ‘7| O-% OT 
Post Office....... 137,490. 144,700 [iid 2 ee ag Oe a Gall CLA, ieccice idee | oa 0-4 
Income Tax on | i 





id 0-4) 0-4) 
Valued at s. per fine oz... H 248/0; 248/0\ 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 


its — 







E.P.T. Refunds 7,828) 10,657 242; 208 






278-7 | 170-0 














































































| blic Accounts ........ 8-4) 18-4) 14-0 
a : Nov. 18 | 230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0] 10 5-66 69 Treasury Special Account 131-7) 131-7} 136-0 
Ssues out of the Exchequer » 25 | 230-0} 260-0 | 230-0] 10 5-91 61 DOME. ides cagece es 288-9) 287-2) 285-2 
to meet payments OU Fiske stkeics 114-3) 115-7} 113-5 
___(éthousand) _ | Dec. 2 | 230-0; 312-5 | 230-0] 10 4-03 | 60 | Total... 543-3) 653-0) 548-7 
Esti- | April | April » 9 | 230-0 | 321-9 | 230-0] 10 4-01 58 
Expenditure | mate, s 1 | Week | Week » 16 | 230-0 | 282-7 | 230-0} 10 4-52 WH od Geraitt., 56k. ke 448-1 468-2) 463-9 
1949-50) to to jended|ended | ,, 23 | 230-0 | 292-4 | 230-0] 10 4-16 | 69 | Discounts, etc.........-. 21-9 19-7] 22-0 
Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. » 30 | 230-0 | 253-9 | 230-0] 10 5-09 Oe) Vs Oe sik es +4 32-5) 26-4) 22-9 
19, 18, 19, | 18, We Bt et Pe Be ee si 2 dt ba eee as *4 502-5) 514-3) 508-8 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | Jam. 6 | 230-0! 251-9] 230-0] 10 4-95 : 1) Gates dak on 59-3, 57-1 58-4 
meoinieetay » 13 | 230-0 | 266-1 | 230-0] 10 5-83 | 43 o % | % 
EXPENDITURE » 20 | 220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0) 10 5-74 20 «| “ Proportion”............ . 8-9 ie. 10-6 
to. ee ” 27 | 220-0 | 286-9 | 210-0] 10 5-66 | 63 | 
: Nat. Debt..... 485,000] 428 2! 424,024 41,147, 41,393 } 6: zovernment debt is £11,015, , Capita 553, ; 
ayments to N. : ; Fiduciary issue lowered from {1,350 million to £1,300 
i , J » 10 | 220-0 | 287-4 10 5-96 69 po 
Oder Cama Maphsee ) en ae 17 | 230-0 | 294-5 | 220-01 10 5-75 | 65 | Million om January 11, 1950 
Services .....4. | 12,000) 7,078 i «137 55 On February 17th applications for bills to be paid on | “‘ Toe Economist” InpExX oF WHOLESALE 
ss Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday PRICES 
Total ......,...++ | 527,000) 459,286, 464,999 41,284) 41,448 | were accepted as to about 65 per cent of the amount 1927 —100 
Supply Services . . }2882707]2174253 2574083] 75,400 75,250 | applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher ( = 100) 
ee prices were accepted in full. Applications for payment } ; 5 
Total Ord. Expd. . |3329707]2633539 2839082/114684114698 | on Tuesday were ‘accepted at {99 17s. 6d. and above 
Sinking Funds ...| ... 14,679 130) ... in full. Treamury Bills to a maximum of £220 million 
are being offered for February 24th. For the week ended : 
Total (excel. Self-| February th 25the banks will not be asked for Treasury 
Bal, Expd.).... |3329707]2647738'2853752 114698 | deposits. 
SreLF- BALANCING NATIONAL SAYINGS 
Post Office. ...... 159,630) 1379490! 144,700, 3,500; 3,100 ({ thousand 





Income Tax on 
E.P.T, Refunds} 5,700 
















Toth toa 3495037 185561118006 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by £145,613 to Savings Certificates mn GOLD AND SILVER 
£3,632,357, the other ations for the week increased Receipts NS40ceaeee trecee 2600 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
the gross National Debt by £10,784,162 to £25,141 million. | Repayments ....-....... 2,400 | 2, was raised from 172s. 3d, to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) j= = —_——= fj NOL OAVIMES .-+eeeee-ee dealers from 175s. Gd. to 252s, Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946..... serves 6,000 cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) § j|.— | Repayments......++++.. 
treat outside Permanent Deb Charge......-.. 360 
Os and Act, 1948..... 0 sbeeee 500 | _ Net savings ....-..+.++- 
E.P.T. aa cs neien-onth 254 | P.O. 


Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, and Export 
Guarantees Act, 194 ieee ¥ 5 

Local Authorities Loans Act 1945, s. 3(1)........ 1,800 

oe prc 1946, . BRR ois co seeceek Avani os 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1 

Miscellaneous Financial Povkeone to 946 a fs 

es 3, Civil Contingencies Fund 10,000 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(/ncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) : 
Phe ‘Liability ot Members iv limited to the extent and im manner prescribed by Ordinance No. © 
of 





1928 of the Colony. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP : : . - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - : - . : - €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBER . $20,000,009 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
‘hairman aad Chief Manager: Howovrasie Siz Arnrave Morse, C.B.E. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, A. M. Duscas Watnace. 
BRANCHES 


BURMA CHINA (Con, INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Gon) NORTH 
Rangoon Swatow Haiphong Kuala BORNEO (Con. 
Tieatsio Saigon Lampurt Sandakao 
Tsingtac JAPAN Malacca Tawau 
CEYLON Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
Colombo EUROPE Tokyo Penang lloilo 
Hambure Yokohama Singapore Manil» 
Lyons JAVA Singapore SIAM 
JHINA Djakarta ¢ Road) Bangkok 
Canton HONG KONG (late Batavia: Sungei i UNITED 
*Chefoo Hong Konaz Sourabay» Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Dairen Kowloon MALAYA NORTH 
Hankow Mongkok Oameron BORNEO 
*Harbin Highland: Brunei Town UB.A. 
*Moukde: INDIA Ipoh Jeaselton New York 
Peki Bombay Johore Babru Kuala Belait Sao 
Shang Catcntta ° present 


Branchés at not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Truste: 
Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 

ASSETS EXCEED 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £198,000,000 
(1948 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of two lectures will be given by Professor H. a eee 
(Paris) at 2 p.m. on March 2, and 3 p.m. on March 6, at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2. March 2: Recent Changes in French Administration; March 6: 
The New French Constitution at Work. Admission Free, without 


ticket. 
e JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A course of five lectures on ‘‘ Problems of the Economic Order 
with Special Reference to German Experience’’ will be given b 
Professor W. Eucken (Freiburg) at 5 p.m. on March 6, 10, 13, 1 

and 20 at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 

Houghton Street, eer W.C.2. Admission Free, without ticket. 
AMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE | 


Applications are invited from men and women for appointment as 
Personnel Management Adviser in the Leeds area. Candidates must 
have had extensive experience as Personne! Officers (whole time) in 
industrial unde ings. They should be able to advise firms on 
matters of personnel policy, on the organisation of peqcene depart- 
ments and the technique of personnel management. In particular, 
knowledge of modern employment and training methods, joint con- 
sultative procedure and industrial welfare is essential, A degree in 
sociology, economics or some cognate qupier. or a social science 
diploma is desirable. Salary ranges tor this t are:— 

£855 4+ £25 — £1,024 (men) ; £710 + — £880 (women). 

The post does not at present carry any claim to pension. 

Written applications, giving date of birth, education, full details 
of qualifications and experience (inc uding a list in chronological 
order of pog held). together with present salary, should be 
addressed to BD.16, London eS Office, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, .C.1, to be 
received not later than 14 days after the appearance of advert. In 
no circumStancés should original testi onlays be forwarded. Only 
candidates selected for interview will be advised,: 

Gener MANAGER WANTED, age over 40, for large manufac- 

XZ turing organisation. Must have had praceon gevorienee of home 
and export trade, accountancy, administration and a wide general 
commercial and industrial experience if a high éxecutive capacity. 
Only letters piving fullest sntormetion will msidered.—Apply 
Neish, Howell & Haldane, 47, Watling Street, Lofidon, E.C,4. 


ee et ea NE 


J;CONOMISTS, 1947-49 complete, and dices from July, 1947- 
December, 1949. Good condition. Offers.—Box 357. 
TRE Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Box 195, tdyin stone, Northern 
Rhodesia, invites applications for the following posts: social 
anthropologists, urban sociologists, demo abher, and _ historian. 
one salaries from £560 to £660, depending on experience. All 
research expenses paid, as well as passage to Northern Rhodesia. 
Applicants should state age, academic training, previous experience, 
and should submit list of referees as well as a medical certificate 
stating physical fitness for work in the tropics, 








ree MANAGER WANTED for large precision instrument 
factory. Must have had wide practical experience. A knowledge 
of manufacturing and business methods in t nited States 7] 
A en eS os og Mg 
agreement after consideration of qualifications.— vei 

& Haldane, 47, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. a a oe 


N DUSTRIAL Psychologist: (Woman) required for Person el 
I Department of large light engineering organisation. ‘Aetiooae 
must_ possess a Universi! egree which includes Psychology and 


Statistics, and while workshop experience would b 
treiaing Wil be gives tn thie Mphete. 7 Whcrh eit invites testing 
and 


: for 
all of staff and investigations of Job luation “Merit 
ERE Mine Bhs aerate Retour Srnceaae 


THE ECONOMIST, February 25, 1959 


* CIT¥ OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal : J, WILSON, B.Sc., B,Com., M.I.Mech.&. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Applications are invited for the post. of rin Eneii: 
teaching duties with full-time and part-time See, of Page ft 
and Industrial Management, Preference will be given to candidates 
who have had some industrial or business experience and who 
combine technical with literary and journalistic interests, 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Teehnical scajo 
£300-£15-£555 (men), £270-£12-£444 (women), with additional graduats 
and training allowances. Commencing salary depends upon previous 
industrial experience and training. 

The cocenaye candidate will be required to take up duty as soon 
as possible. 

Further particulars and a form of application may be obtainog 


from the Registrar, Central Technical College, Suffolk Street, 
Birmingham, 1, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
Completed forms should be returned to him not later than two 


weeks after the appearance of the advertisement. 
BE. L, RUSSELL, Chief Education Offcer, 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY COUNTY TREASURER 

Accountants who are qualified by professional examination anq 
experience are inyited to apply for the post of Deputy County 
Treasurer. The salary scale is £1,250 per annum rising by annua! 
increments of £50 to £1,450 per annum. The point on the scale 
for the commencing salary will depend on the experience and 


qualifications of the person appointed. Applications and names of 
three referees should be sent to the undersigned not later than 


March 25, 1950. 
NEVILLE MOON, Clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Hertford. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS, JUNE, 1950, EXAMINATIONS 

The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTER JATE and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 6th, 7th, and 8th mext, in Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
NewcaStle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield, and at such 
other Centres, if any, as circumstances may Warrant. 

Entries must be received as soon as possible before April Ist at 
the offices of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 


gan ECONOMICS 


No, 2 Spring, 1950 
The Economics Association publishes a journal for teachers twice 
yearly. The second issue is ready and can be obtained (Price 2s. 6d.) 
from the Hon. Secretary, 121, milton Road, N.W.11, 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY TOUR 

A beautiful car drive of 800 miles to Killarney. Delightful daily 
excursions by private motor car, The unique Gap of Dunloe Tour by 
Irish jaunting car and mountain pony. ne week in Dublin, Two 
weeks ae inclusive of Ist class travel from Liverpoo!, 39 gns. 
Enquire for illustrated Holiday Calendar of ‘‘ Club Cars "’ Tour NO, 9. 


Mayfair 6337/8/9. Challis and Benson Ltd., 8, South Molton Street, 
London, W.1, 








THE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for appoint- 
ments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to be 
filled by competitive interview during 1950, Interviews began in 
January and will continue throughout the year, but @ closing date 
for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, may 
eventually be announced. Successful candidates may be appointed 
immediately. The posts are in various Government Departments 
and cover a wide range of Scientific research and development in 
most of the major fields of fundamental and a science. Candl- 
dates must have obtained a university degree in a scientific subject 
(including engineering) or in Mathematics with first or second class 
honours, or an equivalent qualification, or high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must In 
addition have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Candidates for Scientific r posts taking 
their degrees in 1950 may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known. 1 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 3 
on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 2 
(or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimenta 
Officer class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London 
Senior Scientific Officers, £700 x £25—£900; Scientific Officers £400 x & 
—i650. Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission 
Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington 
treet, London, W.1, quoting No, 2887. 


—_— tenance tinea tng te rae 


WELL-KNOWN manufacturing organisation has @ vacancy for * 

Chartered Accountant, with some costing experience. Age about 
30 to 35 , ears. The post calls for strength of character and enersy. 
Salary £1,200 to £1,500. Good prospects,—Please send full particulars 
of age, qualifications, experience, etc., to Box 341. 
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HE Couneil of Industrial Design requires a Foreign Trade Press 
T Officer to organize a tentang sereiee concerning the Festival of 
Britain, 1951, for overseas trade journals. Essential qualifications: 
woos education, preferably a duate; an interest in industria 

esign; writing and editing ability of a high standard; som? press 
(not necessarily trade press) experience. ‘emporary . Starting 
salary for men either between £750-£870 or between £1000-f1,20. 
according to qualifications and experience, Women's salaries . 
somewhat lower. Write to Recruitment Officer, Council of Industria 
Des 7 ndo 1, giving 


Design, Tilbury House London, 8.W.!. 
particulars of age, education, qualifications and posts held wit! dates 
and enclosing samples of published vork (returnable) and addressed 


envelope for acknowledgment. 
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roadway, New York, 6.—Sarurday, February 25, 1950. 











